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Ghosts. 


pe 
“SHADOWS.” 


‘‘What the mind believes impossible 
The bodily sense is slow to recognize.” 


With the exception of Mrs. Crow in her 
“Night side of Nature,” and Owen in his ‘*Foot- 
falis,” the lettered world has been slow to treat 
this subject seriously or at all. It has been 
thrown out of good society as a subject, as the 
belief has out of well ordered minds, unwelcome 
there either as fact or fiction. Nevertheless, 
with its persecutions as apparitions, demoniac 
influences, or witchcraft, in the days gone by 
(we are aware of the distinction between these 
departments of superstition, but they are re- 
lated and stand or fall together), or the contempt 
of the educated to-day, it has persistently put in 
an appearance. The form attracting most at- 
tention, of late, is haunted houses, the ‘‘ghost,” 
or supernatural, underlying the whole. We 
say inlaw, ‘‘Better that ten guilty should escape 
than one innocent be condemned.” Why should 
we not say, then, ‘‘Better give a respectful hear- 
ing to ten errors than shut the door once in 
truth’s face?” It is with this respecttul but not 
superstitious feeling that we now approach this 
subject. We propose to be serious; we know 


BY 


| with a motion signifying ‘recognize me,” point- | and that if eyesight and hearing are proof of 
| ed to the printed name of ‘‘Job,” as much as to anything there is nothing more unmistakable 
| say, ‘Iam Job Smith.” We will not speak fur- that has ever been uttered by us than this in- 
| ther of uncle Job, now we have said this much | cident in connection with Job Smith. 

| for its ghostly significance, and also to prevent This incident is but an infinitessimal pat of 
| any one mixing up our Job with everybody’s | our spiritual experience. We state it as a sim- 
| Job—that is, with the man of Uz. | ple and significant fact, for the sake of further 
| Did we say the ninteenth-century man be- | saying, that if a chair can be thus ‘‘haunted,” 
‘lieveth not in ghosts? Why fears he, then, why not, then, a house, or a school-house? 
| that in which he does not believe? Leigh Hunt | We pause, but for no reply; being fully aware 


| in exquisite lines suggests our thought thus:— | that spiritual manifestations are not a matter 
| ‘How sweet it were if, without feeble fright, | for argument, but experience. We hardly ex- 
| Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, | pect the casual reader to receive our statement 
| An angel came to us, and we could bear as evidence. We ourselves would have to see 


| 
To see him issue from the silent air : 
At evening in our room.” to believe. We make the statement to show 


The poet is right, as usual; only for “angel” that we have reasons for taking sides with the 


read ghost; for who was ever afraid of an, ghost; and it may not be improper to say, with 


angel? And yet they must be two names for Teresa, “That [1 sceeticad th 
one thing. Who can face a ghost at night and A possible hace. wate hae cuaaaa my soul.” 
alone? True, there are none to face; but why | 
this dread? We are all childrengn this respect. | 
We baew the dead cannot appear, yet we dread | 
the irapossibility of their company. We pre- | 
fer cow-yards to grave-yards at midnight. 
“Shadows” was once keeping company with 
a corpse—the corpse of a loved and_lovely 
woman—lovely as she lay so still and cold. 
She lay on ice also; doubly insured, then, 





The Late Samuel J. May.* 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


To more than one of his friends Samuel J. 
May stands for a Christ in modern time, and 
the readers of this book will read themselves 
into deep sympathy with their reverence. It is 
a life. It gives no thoughts, few letters, no 





our difficulty—our habits of mind being inclined 
to levity, and consistently there is naturally no 
specific gravity in our nomme de plume. 

How natural, some will say, for ‘‘Shadows” 
to sit in judgment on ghosts! The latter is 
nothing, say they, and the other next to nothing ? 
‘Plato, thou reasonest well.” ‘What shadows | 
we are; what shadows we pursue!” Such were | 
the shadowy thoughts, particularly the last quo- | 
tation and its suggestions, that flitted through | 
the mind of him who had just been reading and | 
now sat with Loring’s pamphlet on the ‘‘haunted | 
school-house” in his hand, still and motionless. 
He had dropped asleep over it. Was the pam- 
phlet dull? Indefinite, rather; and the sleeper | 
had heard more of the subject other ways; he | 
knew all the pamphlet contained plus ; he knew 


more thanthe Reverend committee after its in- | 
| 
! 


vestigation; they were only astonished that there 
could be a ghost report in the enlightened vil- | 
lage of Newburyport, and said ‘Shoo fly! don’t | 
bother me!” We all remember the old proverb, | 
“He laughs best who laughs last.” We know 


will laugh last.” 

Our relations with the dead have wholly 
changed in the last hundred years—or rather, we 
should say, our ideas of such relations have | 
changed. ‘his is not said from the standpoint | 
of modern spiritualism merely, though that has | 
done more, whether true or false, to perfect the | 
change than anything else. Few compara- | 
tively of those who have faith in a future exist- 
ence lcok for a general rising at some distant | 
or indefinite period, as was orthodox and ecom- 
mon once. ‘The epitaph, ‘‘She sleeps well,” has 
no meaning now; hardly a poetical one. Who, | 
upon reflection, considers their loved and lost | 
as in the the churchyard with their ‘‘dust-to- | 
dust” bodies? The consolation to the bereaved | 
is in that fact, and the minister everywhere | 
says, ‘‘Not dead, but gone before”’—‘‘with us 
stili, but unseen.” It was irrational and super- | 
stitious with the old ideas to believe that the | 
dead could reanimate their shrouded bodies, and | 
for a spell be apparitions. It is not so now to 
believe such apparitions possible, however im- | 


( 


probable, when the spirit is not dead, but con- | 


scious somewhere and most likely among us. 
We do not propose to plead the cause of the | 
supernatural; we do not believe in it, if it is, or| 
whatever is, is natural; we think the subject! 
has not had a hearing cither in general or in | 
this particular report from Newburyport, and | 
this is simply a word on the side of fair play for 


ghosts. | 

Coleridge in the play makes Ordonio say :— 

‘Believe you not in preternatural influence ? | 

Believe you not that spirits are around us?” 
and Teresa. replies in these prudent words :— 

“Say, rather, that I have imagined it | 

A possible thing; and it has soothed my soul.” | 
There are a great many Teresas besides ‘‘Shad- | 
ows,” and the number is increasing, or he would ! 
be a bold man to write this article seriously. | 
We think our poet Longfellow would have made | 
Teresa say even more—these words, for in-, 
stance, for he wrote them :— 

‘We meet them at the doorway, on the stair; 

Along the passages they come and go; 
Impalpable impressions on the air—_—e | 

A sense of something moving to and fro.” | 
We are trying to approach a weird subject, and | 
hints sometimes speak louder than words; so 
poetry hints often at more than it expresses. | 
We have Buckle’s authority for saying the poet 
is the forerunner of science, or the discoveries 
of science. May this be our apology for thus 
poetically wooing the reader into the mood of | 
imagination which Professor Tyndall says is , 
the divining-rod of scientific achievements ? 
So much, then, poetically, and we trust with | 
some foregleams. We will now drop down into | 
prose, and try to be natural. 

This being a ghostly subject, suppose we give | 
it temporarily a religious turn, and at the same | 
time look at superstition in more ways than) 
one. If apparently digressive it will save in 
the end many words in bringing out our in- 
tended idea. How large a portion of Christen-_ 
dom thinks it has God's word for this doctrine, 
viz., **He that believeth,” &c., “shall be saved, , 
and he that believeth not damned.” 
This and many associated irrational ideas are 


shall be 


considered in all seriousness as revealed relig- | 
ion—divine truth. Dr. Bartol, of this city, in | 
a late address, referring to such teachings with | 
God's endorsement, said they were more blas- 
phemous than any vile oath ever uttered ina 
stable. 

A Tremont Temple devotee, but a worldly and | 
sensible man, for all that, hearing an item read 
confirmatory of the apparent supermundane 
facts that were haunting the school-house re- 
ferred to in Newburyport, said with manifest 
pity: **Whata long shadow superstition casts 
His companion for the moment, 
a runner for luck in religious matters, but 
equally worldly and sensible. replied: ‘Verily, | 
But the long shadow to which the 


in this world!” 


that is so.” 
latter man referred was cast by the superstition 
that Mr. Bartol called blasphemy on the occa- 
sion referred to. Not that the latter was a be- 
liever in ghosts, ora defender of haunted houses 
There was 
evidently a humorous aspect to him in the idea 
(excuse the homeliness of the illustration) of a 


—he probably believed in neither. 


Tremont Temple -‘pot” calling a Newburyport 
“kettle” black. Surely it a larger 
amount of eredulity to swallow ‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints” 


requires 


now, than to believe in 
the possibility of the ‘‘gates being ajar” in that 
schoolhouse. 

The nineteenth-century man believeth not in 
ghosts. Those airy nothings that disturb the 
simple or superstitious are but vain imaginings. 
“Dead men tell no tales.” True; but are men 
ever dead? If so. says Job, they will stay 
dead through all eternity. Do not, now, look 
carefully through the Book of Job and say non 
est inventvs. “Shadows” was not referring to 
the man of many boils, but to one Job Smith, 
who is now a ghost, if anything; who has never 
been seen since he @eparted this life many 
years ago. As he has ‘‘haunted” things, if not 
houses, since his demise, it will do as part of 
this argument to speak of him in this connec- 
tion. The medium through whom he struggled 
to express himself opened while in a trance the | 


large Bible that usually hes on our table, and | 0d we know our head is level, and was then; 


‘is thinner than it was. 
| for that heresy (which “Shadows” heard him 
| utter) except in an authority that will endorse 
| haunted houses and modern spiritualism ? 


‘be athin place discovered in Newburyport as 


' tion, From whence, this world or the other? for 


| bling a few seconds on two of its legs, unassist- 


against motion. As the hours of night wore 
on ‘‘Shadows” took a book for occupation. He 
was glad it was a Bible; from old associations, 
probably, for he was no idolator. Looking 
casually at the white sheet that covered the 
corpse it seemed to move. It was only an 
illusion, but it affected him strangely. The 
carcass of any other animal would not have thus 
disturbed his nerves. Having the range of two 
rooms, he preferred the other, and went there. 
Oh! foolish ‘ Shadows”! Ubiquitous  art- 
spirits! The cold stiff corpse could not, did 
not, move; but it was that that thou wert afraid 
of—that, that disturbed thy nerves! The ghost 
never was on ice that most likely unseen kept 
thee company, and with thee preferred the other 
room! Thou fledst from a piece of clay! It 
was the tribute intellect pays to instinct. This 
dread is felt by all, by none more in the pinch 
than they who say ‘“‘Nonsense!” It is our in- 
stinctive knowledge of the unadmitted fact that 
men are not dead. The nineteenth-ceatury 
man does believe in The heart is 
affirmation. Instinct is older than intellect, and 


extracts from the nearly fifty years of sermon- 
| writing; it gives the spirit in characteristic 
deeds. How ‘the went about doing good” is 
what is shown us. Theodore Parker said of 
| his voice, ‘‘God made that voice on purpose to 
| pronounce the beatitudes;” but, more; God 
made that life to live them, and achieved a rare | 
_ success. ‘‘Blessed are the meek, the merciful, 
the pure in heart, the peacemakers, those per- 
; secuted for the sake of righteousness ;” the 
simple moral laws were all proved true again 
by this man whose face looked sunshine and 
whose manner was the inward blessing thrill- 
ing through—this man whom children loved and 
the outcasts knew the best, and the mobs had 
howled at and burnt in effigy. 

Temperance, peace, education, anti-slavery 
—these were the four reforms vital to his day 
‘and place. They elected him, nothe them. He 
did not go about to find his good todo. His 
Boston birthplace and his family-blood go far 
towards accounting for him; but he began his 
ministry as pastor of the only Unitarian church 
in Connecticut, and it was the Brooklyn dram- 


ghosts. 


! would be invaluable, and so ease the load... A 


tograph. Then, too, the deep sea-soundings, 
the forest-world, beautiful flora, fish. shells and 
magic revelations. The telegram is its legiti- 
mate child, a ‘‘whispering gallery” whose ben- 
efits no words are equal to portray. Every 
click gives the business-pulse in diverse quar- 
ters. Accidents and sickness are reported in- 
stanter, and untold anxiety saved. From royalty 
to peasantry we are acquainted with their ins 
and outs. Even breakages are now correctly 
ascertained by electrical instruments without 
the waste of experimental research. The signal 
service is another heir; a product of this cen- 
tury. We need not survey the sky and query; 
only ask of ‘‘Probabilities.”. The very winds 
are manipulated, and navigation of the air must 
some day follow. The hardest and most ossified 
croaker would not venture to use the word im- 
possibie. He sees that we weave glass, row in 
paper-boats, and take out patents by the hundred. 
What is to stay the inventive brain and teeming 
faculty? It juts out in the most trifling domestic 
conveniences, as well as grand combinations, 
and both sexes assert their claims. Philan- 
throphy has opened wide its doors, and as an 
adjunct to zodlogy’presents’a whole island with 
a douceur to start operations. The initiatory 
steps of Johns, Hopkins of Baltimore for uni- 
versity, hospital’and homes, to which he appro- 
priates some five and a half millions, is of vast 
significance. This liberality should incite all 
to do their best wherever their lines’are cast. 
Small sums, delicately proffered at the right 
time, would, heal immensely. Rent, secured 
for such as can only partly earn their living, 


word in time, the suggestion of a place, would 
give a footing by which many a plank could be 
raised. There is avast distance between a pre- 
mium upon idleness and those trifling helps 
which lead to manly and womanly independence. 
There are dark hours when a kindly lift would 
bridge the difficulties, and so save health and 
vital currents. Wecan and do press through 
the seemingly insurmountable, but often it is 
with lacerated body and distracted mind. It is 
cruel to permit these things, and they are not 
infrequently overlooked by near relatives and 
friends of ample means. No human being can 
toil night and day without endangering the en- 
tire economy. 

Many an exceptional brother aud sister eat | 
their crust in secret, and while their organ- | 





in the long race will win. The gates of heaven 
are ajar in the heart's pathway; the head only 
is an infidel. 
prophetically, heads are trumps in this world, 
hearts are inthe other? Blessed, then, is the 
man who holds two aces! 

How naturally we give the cold shoulder to 
ghosts, at least in the abstract! If the concrete 
puts in an appearance, as we think it did in 
Newburyport, it is always, then, ignorance, 
frolic or rats. Dispel either or all, and the 
house is no more haunted. 


shops, the Brooklyn schools, the outrage done | 
in another village close by to Prudence Cran- | 
dall’s colored school, that gave him summons. 
The other townspeople, the other ministers 
, round about him, heard it—he heard and obeyed. 
{ And the young man standing there in his place, 
, by simple loyalty, not by gift of speech or pow- 
er of brain, by simple straightout loyalty to 
‘the duty next him, shook first his parish, then 
‘the town, then Windham county, then the State. 
In a visit to Boston, Garrison had fairly con- 
verted him in three of his earliest lectures; and 
‘the very next Sunday after conversion, having 
to preach in Dr. Young’s church, the parson 
from the country took an old sermon on ‘‘Prej- 
udice” and added to it words which perhaps 
made it the first bold anti-slavery sermon 
preached inthis city. ‘‘Treason!” ‘“Incendia- 
|rism!” ‘*Mad career!” greeted his father the 
next morning as he walked down State street. 
From these beginnings he very naturally be- 
came in turn the general agent of the Mass. 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the principal of the 
Normal School at Lexington. In between these 
| offices he put another stirring ministry at Scitu- 
‘ate, where he organized a cold-water army, 
| tive hundred children strong, and closed every 
dram-shop in the town. At Lexington he 
_ healed an old church feud between the villagers, 
and there he is handed down in the traditions as 
“the peace-maker.” Then, enriched by all this 
experience, he carried his love and moral force 
into central New York, to be the bishop there of 
all good works and workers until he died. 
But this, after all, is not telling what Samuel 
J. May was. Other nien as earnest and more 
famous worked in all fhese causes. It was the 
way he worked in them that makes his name a 
‘christening name. He was music in his earn- 
| estness where other men in theirs were jangle. 
His words could scathe—otherwise no Christ. 
None bolder, more unflinching in his opposi- 
tions, no one more severely consistent even in 
trifles; and it was rather hard to bring non- 
_resistance and the ‘ Jerry-rescue,” peace- 
principles and the emancipation-war, into har- 
mony; but in him every strong speech and 


May we say poetically, hence 


People may be 
haunted with weak nerves, but houses never. 
So says science; so says the minister. To the 
experts in the former we suggest these words of 
T. W. Higginson: ‘We must remember that 
there is more in man than the scientific method 
yet knows how to reach; and the dogmatism of 
science may be as shallow as that of theology.” 
To the minister, or to both, we suggest the text 
which by its oft exemplification may be con- 
sidered as demonstrated divine truth: ‘He has 
hidden these things from the wise and prudent, 
We know a 


” 





and revealed them unto babes.” 
man who rejoices that he is a ‘‘babe. 

Believing in the possibility of a house being 
haunted by spirits of what were once living 
men like us, and our reasons will follow in time, 
we wait hopefully. If ever demonstrated, and 
become positive knowledge, it will be of more 
value to the human race than all the sermons 
ever preached since Christ rose from the dead. 
The idea of modern spiritualism, now very wide- 
ly spread, which, in a word, is that the human 
being changes, but does not die; that there is a 
to-morrow to death; and that in that to-morrow 
can somehow mysteriously connect with us, has 
touched a chord in the human heart, and reaches 
far beyond the tether of its name and associa- 
tions, and is the life of the church where there 
isany. The Rev. Nehemiah Adams, when his 
dying disciple sees a vision that proves pro- 
phetic, says the curtain between the two worlds 
Where is his authority 


We 
admit the two hang together as facts or fictions ; 


ee f deed really seemed, and only seemed, to 

but, admitting Mr. Adams’s statement to be true, y ; ? : 
: : ; echo good-will and love towards all men. 

why, then, in the name of logic, may there not ; - , 
It was the flash leaping from conscience 


to conscience that struck — not Samuel J. 
May; and the men struck knew it, and usu- 
ally had to love the speaker while his blow 
was yet fresh hurt. It is a good man’s brave 
sincerity that makes him say at the end of his 
life, in wurds unconciously like those ascribed 
to Jesus: ‘I cannot view my life as a failure. 
‘It has realized, has netted, something. It is in 
a fair degree accomplishment and success. I 
feel that all is, and shall be, well.” 
Mr. Mumford has told his story fittingly by 
‘telling it so simply. With nice tact he leaves 
no one but his old friend visible ; gives a quiet ac- 
' count, and throws in his lights by characteristic 
We do not quote, though much is 
quotable. Buy the book, and you will be glad 
of the two hours spent over it, and will sce 
that your boys read it after you. 


* Life of Samuel Joseph May.—Boston, Roberts 
Brothers. 


well as in the chamber where the good man 
meets his fate ? 

There are people who consider the occult and 
necromantic manifestations called spiritual as 
deceptions or delusions. To such **Shadows” 
is not writing; but to the many and intelligent 
who know there are such facts, who only ques- 


there may be with many reasonable doubts—to 
such “Shadows” writes, thinking the source an 
open question, and of course the source of the 
school-house manifestations also. The Keys. 
Spaulding and Johnson, and Elder Pike, whose 
names have been mentioned as investigators or 
‘*squelchers” of the latter, know that mischief, 
frolic or rats do not account for those disturb- 


anecdotes. 


ances any more than cheating explains the 
phenomena of the spiritual manifestations. 
Whatever will explain one will explain the 
other. Neither will pooh-poohed out of 
sight, and ought not to be. Our own opinion | 
is, using the words of our sage friend, **That 

the ghost will laugh last” in both departments 

—haunted houses and haunted tables. 

We have referred more than once to the New- 

buryport school-house. We are not defending, 

as a fact, that it is infested with the spirit of a 

dead boy; only that we think from evidence we 

have that it may be and probably is. The re- 

port has inspired this article, in which we have 

tried to defend the idea in general that houses 

are sometimes kaunted in the sense that word | 
is used, and have faith to believe they will yet 
prove to be opporturities to settle the greatest 
of all questions, and which, to us, is settled af- 
firmatively, viz., ‘If a man die shall he live 
again?” 





be 





Trust. 
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Pendant in the maple-tree 
Swings the oriole’s nest; 
Chilly winds around it blow, 
Snow-flakes in it rest. 
Patience! Spring the snow shall melt; 
Northern winds be stilled; 
And with downy fledglings 
The waiting nest be filled. 
High upon the tree of life 
Faith builds her eyrie brave ; 
Unmindful of the coming storms 
Or winds that round it rave. 
is ie’ maniieitly eligulax how. naianaliec eee | For well she knows that all is safe 
pen drops into the patriarch’s groove, and the . we Fact “ os 
name of Job is suggested as by the text. With Mistakes mature in certainties, 
uncle Job’s picture before me. and the old Bible And darkness turns to light. 
that reminds us of the long ago, it may be that, 6. D. Konaixs. | 
all unseen, our Job is “haunting” us: at any 
Tate we cannot do better than close by stating a 
fact in spiritual manitestations which he. or his 








Pearls Above Price. 

We all build castles, and concentrate thereiz 
whatever is most desirable. There is a certain 
charm in a large house, ample grounds, superb 
appointments, rare furniture, a spacious library, 
articles of rertu. paintings which could not be 
replaced, curiosities brought from every nook 
of the planet, and all presided over by sweet- 
ness, Culture, polish and largest hospitality. H 

There is wonderful fascination in the suprem- 
acy of genius, whatever its’ manifestations. 
None are insensible to the fine arts in their 
myriad forms. To write for the present and 
the august demands of future ages, to iliumi- 
nate canvas, to put vitality into marble, to elec-- ‘ 
trify with notes akin to the celestial, to sway an 
audience like the gentlest zephyr or the fiercest 
tornado, one and all are enviable gifts. 

Not a whit behind are the facts of science, its 
peregrinations among the stars, the discovery | 
of new orbs, the return of comets, marked } 
| characteristics as revealed by telescope and pho- 


Name, suggests to us. perhaps by his desire. 

In a light room, in the daytime, and in the 
presence of several persons, we saw a chair. 
no one touching it. move a foot or two towards 
us—intelligently, for whea asked to move. three 
times, it moved three times; it stood also trem- 


When asked who ir 
was that moved the chair, using an alphabet, 
and pointing at the letters, it (the chair un- 
touched) moved visibly and audibly at the let- 
ters JOB. Said we, ‘Job Smith?” and the 
chair, untouched, answered yea by moving 
three times. We do not know that the spirit 
or ghost of Job Smith moved that chair thus 
intelligentiy, but we know that some intelligent 
entity did which understood English; and we 
know no one present in the room moved it; 


ed, when requested to. 





| Sumner. 


isms starve their spirits grow. They see the 
wealth and superabundance about them; the 
terrible waste also. They know that what 
seethes in many a pantry would enable them to 
fare sumptuously every day. They realise that | 
what their neighbor pays for cigars and his wife 
for lace would purchase tools and facilities 
which would float them into deep water. Still 
they complain not; they bear on in silence, | 
satisfied with their allotment, with the world, | 
and the dear God who rules the same. They 
are sure that in the end all errors wil! be over- 
come and exact justice done. They have a 
sublime trust, and, though weak from hunger it | 
may be, they utter their simple prayers and 
enter into divine communion. They are full of 
aspiration, grateful for the spark which no op- 
pression can extinguish, bright with the realities 
which glow more and more in the condition 
towards which they tend. They are not discour- 


Mr. Phillips thinks, would make it forever im- 
possible for them to march under their folds. 
It does not strike me in this light at all. 


has aright to nullify its laws. We saved the 


over the separate States. 


the States and people formerly in rebellion. 


for the purpose of taunting any section or any 
body; or to indulge in bravado over a conquered 
fue; but to cherish the remembrance of faithful 
service in the past and stimulate to brave deeds 
in the future. It is said that few, if any, of the 
men who fought those battles are in the regi- 
ments to-day, or will be in the future. True; 


future will always have before him for emula- 
tion and improvement. 
man who invented the railroad raised the credit 
of the city where he was born,” the glorious 
deeds of a man, an army, or a nation, are the 
common property of all, but more especially of 
those who receive and continue the name under 
which a battle was fought ora step in human 
progress made. 

If Mr. Sumner’s proposition is accepted and 
acted on, there is no escape from the logical 
conclusion that the monuments, history and 
people that tend to remind one that a great bat- 
tle has been fought and won for the nation and 
mankind everywhere, and in all time, shou 
hustled out of sightand memory as soonas possi- 
ble. I donot think we are prepared for that yet. 

The world cannot afford to let the history die. 
The tendency all around us is to conciliate and 


| pacify the still virulent and active rebel spirit 


of the North and South. 
terrible lesson of our complicity with slavery, 
and the war that was the consequence of it, all 
too soon. For one I do not mean to contribute 
anything in that direction—certainly not by fol- 
lowing Mr. Sumner’s battle-flag idea to its 





logical conclusion. It is not necessary, per- 
haps, to say that I do not take this ground trom 
any vindictive feelings toward the people en- 
gaged in rebellion, or from any partisan-hostility 
to Mr. Sumner himself, as [ have none. I as- 
sume that the loyal citizens everywhere rejoice 
at the end attained, and have no disposition to 


we secured it. 


world has ever seen. 





aged, not cast down. They mount with their 
requirements, and trample under foot all mean | 
passions, jealousy, envy, and theirtrain. They | 
are true to themselves, and at peace with man- 
kind. They have no fears, for they doubt not | 
the guardians above will see to their transport | 
and furnish free tickets to the eternal realm. | 
Some morn or eve they will be tranquil beyond | 
expression; snatches of old songs will ring in | 
their ears; a pale soft light will fill their attics, 
and dainty voices will say, ‘‘Come home, weary 
ones!” and from the gleam in their eyes we shall 
behold, ifnear, how welcomethe bidding. They 
slip their moorings and are at rest. Aye, more; 
armed and equipped they are plumed for imme- 
diate service—the dross all gone, only pure ore 
left. Poor, humble, obscure, they yet had a 
pearl of such fabulous price that we cannot 
match the scale by all we can gather from near 
and afar. Faith triumphed over loneliness, in- 
constancy, shipwreck in every guise. Their 
hearts were green and tender, and they have 
gone where staff and scrip are not needed. 








The Guest. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY J. H. GOOD- 
WIN. 
Oft to myself I say, What stranger guest 
Abides within thy soul? Thou ne’er find’st rest, 
Dissatisfied with things of time and sense, 
Yearning to gain a lost inheritance. 
What Paradise hast thou e’er won or lost? 
What crosses borne, and counted not the cost? 
What realms of beauty by thy virtue won? 
That all seems dust and ashes ‘neath the sun. 
Surely thou comest from the realms Divine, 
Stranger! to visit this poor heart of mine. 
Show me the way to regions of the blest— 
I fain would walk with thee, most holy guest! 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





Mr. Sumner Once More. 

Mr. Epitor:—I ask a little space to express 
a thought or two on the Sumner imbroglio. I 
should not, probably, have taken any part in 
this fight had I not been moved by the para- 
graph from ‘‘Warrington” and the remarks of 
Edward L. Pierce, before the Committee on 
Federal Relations, published in a recent num- 
ber. It seems to me that mafy persons of much 
more than ordinary intelligence have got strange- 
ly muddled on this battle-flag question. This 
‘‘mounting in hot haste” of the special friends 
of Mr. Sumner to rescue him from the clutches 
of ‘‘Warrington’s” ‘‘brummagem heroes” is a 
little queer, and reminds me strongly of ‘Titus 
Oates,” the swift witness in the famous ‘‘Gun- 
powder Plot,” as described in ‘‘Peverel of the 
Peak,” who, when the Peverels were acquitted 
by the court of complicity in the plot, rushed 
into the street to raise the mob by crying, ‘‘They 
are Stoifling the Plaat! They are Stoifling the 


Plaat!” It appears, in the estimation of some 


but the,organization lives, though the members | 
die; and its history is a legacy of fidelity and | 
bravery which the soldier of to-day and of the | 


We do not wish to preserve these memorials | true story, and it is too good to be lost. The 
| writer sent it to the Springfield Repudlican at | 
| the time of it. 
{ited the paper at that time was a man of very | 


| 


! 
| 


| and would not let the old man call his wife a | 


| 
| 


| 


If, as is said, ‘the! story. 


| 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 

{ 

| 


| 
| 
| 


! 


ld be | Pers in Genoa. Those who have seen it say’ for all the world 
! 


' who have done the work declare that in process the 
We shall forget the | of time the color will change, and the appear- | Teacher’ 


| 


| they promised. 


On the contrary we would public life. 
spread these on the pages of universal history. | Nees Goddard writes. to. the Worcester Spy | better for family instruction than this series of 
Of our part in the war we have no need to be of Madame Janauschek that she “is truly a works. 
ashamed; and, instead of covering it from the wonderful actress. 
eyes of mankind, I would blazon it everywhere popular of her plays here. 
as one of the proudest and grandest victories of | but not terrible, like Medea and Lady Macbeth. | lists of advisers and suggestors to young house- 


| 
| 
| 


of the severe snow of the past season, tells aj tion, with excellent sheet music, and avoids the 
story of the spring of 1844—Millertimes. That | flippant gossip and chit-chat of many musical 


We | spring the snow was four feet deep on a level, ; organs.—George Woods & Co. publishers. 
never made war upon the South, as such. We/all through Northern Massachusetts, on the | Harper & Brothers have printed in a substan- |our ease presented with the surplusage 5f a 
fought for the Union, against slavery and that) first of April. Riding in open sleighs, some | tial 16mo, with paper covers and open pages, 
pestilent heresy that a part is greater than the | sixty miles, to Boston, his face was blistered by the late Lord Lytton’s (Bulwer's) The Coming | interpolated in the narrative. The compilation 
whole—that a State is superior to the nation, and | the reflectior. of the sun from the snow. 


The | Race. It is a rather heavy exposition of the 
SERRA : 
| Millerites said we should never see bare ground | author's conception of the relative advantages 


Union and established it on the basis of equal | again; but we did. That spring an old couple ! of a monarchy and a republic, concluding with 
rights for all and the supremacy of the nation | lived at Orange, Mass. The wife believed in} satisfaction with the country and institutions 


Miller; the husband did not. One night the | with which he was accustomed.—For sate by A. 


If the Union thus secured is to continue it old lady was waked by a loud noise, and roused | williams & Co. 
must be through acommunity of interest, spirit | her husband, saying, ‘‘ Wakeup! wake rightup! 
and purpose among its several parts. When The Lord is coming. I hear His chariot | 
that is established no part of the country will | wheels!” ‘‘Lie still, you old fool 
rejoice more heartily at the grand result than | out. 
| such good sleighing as this is!” 


usually good. The descriptions of schools in 
China and in Switzerland are very entertain- 
‘ing, and the other articles are full of live in- 
terest. It gives us pleasure to find in the 
Teacher such a practical and suggestive paper 
as that upon “Primary School Teaching.” In 
the presgnt number the 7eacher seems to have 
waked from its long slumber of antiquated 
dullness. Long may it prosper and grow ! 


!" he growled | 
“The Lord would not come on wheels 


Now, that is a 


But the worthy deacon who ed- 
kindly and reverent spirit. He was the father 


of the present editor (who is not a deacon),) | ‘ p a 
The American Law Review, for April, dis- 


fool in his paper; so he put “ny dear,” or some | cusses recoupment, wane between aliens, con- 
such gentle and proper expression, instead; | = 7 hehe and State rene of national 
and instead of the ‘‘Lord is coming,” he put it, , einai Ts untae Lowey $ decision avert 
‘“‘the angel Gabriel.” It made a mild and pleas- ng me Flops dshieess lire 2 = siete 
ing paragraph in the paper, but it spoiled the oe English — reports, Mie ome repeat and 
| cases in bankruptcy; gives a good review of 
! sundry new law-books, with a list of law books 
| published in England and America since Janu- 
| ary last, and closes with a ‘‘summary of events” 
jians Christian Andersen, the famous Danish | of interest to the profession—the whole form- 
novelist, still continues seriously ill. His jing, we think, an excellent sample of the best 
friends hope that a trip to Italy, on which he | Jaw quarterly ever published.—Boston, Little, 
means to start at once, accompanied by the poet 
Hoegh, will assist his recovery. The King of 
Denmark recently visited M. Anderson to testi- 
fy his sympathy. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 





Brown & Co. 
The National Sunday School Teacher seems 
/ to have, at last, come back to its old self again. 
The April number is full of good reading and 
M. D. Conway writes that the petrified body | beautiful thoughts. Prof. Chadbourne, is still 
of Mazzini has been exhibited to his worship- expounding away at the ‘‘Reeords of Creation,” 
as if he had ‘been there as a 
that the body has in the process become much ! sort of foreman to the whole enterprise. But 
shorter, and the face has a dull leaden hue, | having judiciously skipped the first two articles, 
ghastly to look upon. The eyes—partly open— = we should be at a loss to find anything better 
affect the beholder fearfully. The physicians for Sunday afternoon reading than the pages of 
National Teacher. ‘'The Unbelieving 
is a vivid portrait, and the story of 
ance more resemble that pure marble which | «Little Dora” is very sweet and beautiful.—All 
_ the babies should see the Little Folks. 


Of all those who were in the administra-, The latest addition to the popular and in- 
tion of President Lincoln in 1861, only Vice! structive ‘Library of Travel, Exploration and 


| President Hamlin, now in the Senate, Chief, Adventure” is a volume on Siam, edited by 


Justice Chase, Montgomery Blair and Gideon George B. Bacon. ‘The editor has supplement- 
Wells, are still living; and only Justice Clif-| ed his own knowledge of the country obtained 
ford remains on the bench of the Supreme | by residence therein with liberal use of the 
Court of those who composed the court at’ works of other travellers, notably Monhot and 
that time. Messrs. Sumner, Cameron, An-, Bowring. It is such a narrative of the history 
thony, Hamlin and Chandler are the only mem- and curious customs of the nation as is well 


|bers of the Senate, except Vice President adapted tu awaken the interest of youthful 
hide the means or ignore the agents by whom) Wilson, of the Thirty-Sixth Congress now in readers and give them a very good gencral 


knowledge of the country. Nothing can be 


New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
Chesney Wold is the most For sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


It is very painful, § Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has entered the 


light over darkness, of justice over injustice, of | Madame Janauschek is a woman of great power keepers concerning matters of home interest, 
freedom over slavery and disunion, that the | and great reserve in the use of it; her acting including methods of cooking, &c., ina sub- 
What is the best way to js noble and restrained—her intensity is in what. stantial volume ot about five hundred pages, 
keep these memories and this history alive and she refrains from expressing, rather than in’ which she calls ‘‘ Motherly Talks with Young 
patent to this and coming generations I do not what she does express. Her intellectual appre- | /fousekeepers, and which J. B. Ford & Co. of 
say; but certainly for no reason I have yet ciation of the character she assumes is perfect, New York give to the public. It is a very sen- 
heard would I cross the names of battles from | and her study of it faithful to the most minute sible, practical and intelligent compilation of 


regimental flags, State or national. This is) detail. It seems as if she studied, rather than good advice, and can be adopted in full without 
about what the Legislature has said. This ap- | felt, passion, or as if the feeling sprang from | much cost or labor, particularly as to the re- 
pears to be the head and front of its offending. | the complete comprehension of the emotion. | ceipts, of which there are about five hundred 


Does it justify the systematic effort made to’ [¢ js just the opposite with Miss Leclercq, who offered. 
expunge the resolution of the last session re-| js not so great but much more charming. 
I think not. | 
I might spend a little more time and occupy | taste, 
alittle more space in recapitulation of service | frst, and then carefully excites the knowledge | Beecher’s works, published by J. B. Ford & Co., 
rendered in the great struggle from first to last, | t) the proper degree of ardor. 
and in expressing my admiration of Mr. Sumner | commands admiration—Leclereg wins it; Jan- 
for his part in the strife through which came | auschek subjugates her audience — Leclercq 
the salvation and redemption of the nation. | fascinates them.” 


lating to this matter ? 


But I doubt whether it would be profitable to | 
me or useful to anybody. I do not know of 
anybody who did more than his duty in the hour 
of trial; and we are reminded day by day, by our | 
own short-comings and weaknesses, as well as 
by the blunders and self-seeking of others, in 
the expressive phrase of ‘‘Warrington” that | 
there may be a slight mixture of the ‘‘brum- 
magem hero” in the best of us. ‘‘Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall” is’ 
warning and instruction. Each man plays his 
part and passes away, but principles and the 


time; but ambition, or wounded pride and 
vanity, or a chance to pilfer from the public 
treasury under the name of huck pay, proves 
too much for us. The idol of sect or party or 
nation falls to the ground, and we find at last it 
is only common clay. N. H.W, 
MarsurFietp, March 31, 1873. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


cream vender—Eu-phro-syne. (You-frozen.) 

The New York Tribune offers to send its 
daily for a year to all newspapers which pub- 
lish its prospectus, and then, when the service 
is rendered, cuts off the exchange with such as 
criticises its course. Such, at least, is the com- 
plaint of the Reading (Penn.) 7imes. 

Children often suffer terribly from earache 
when there is a simple and generally certain 
remedy. Take a piece of fat salt pork and 
make a plug half an inch long, in such shape 
that one end will fit in the ear like a cork, the 


in. It gives relief in a few moment. 
piece is likely to drop out, tie a handkerchief 
over the ears. 

The latest dog story comes from Maine. It 
relates how, after a heavy snow fall, a young 
| Belfast girl was endeavoring to make her way 

along the street to a house at which she was 
employed, when a strange dog, a large New- 
foundland, came to her aid. He kept ahead of 
her, breaking a path, until he saw her turn in at 
her destination, when with a satisfied wag of the 
tail he trotted back. 

The Journal is responsible for the following : 
‘The whole population of the eleven Southern 





people, that the Legislature has no right to ex- 
press an opinion upon a line of public policy 
lest it should turn out to be a censure of Mr. 
Is this altogether reasonable ? 

If Mr. Sumner could, for a moment, be elimi- 
nated from this contest, and we could look at 


| his proposition without any reference to its ori- | 


gin, it might have the effect to modify the judg- 
ment and action of some, perhaps, on both sides 


of the controversy. But it cannot be forgotten | 
that Mr. Sumner had previously announced | 


that most offensive dictum of his which af- 
firmed, in substance, that no man who had 
become celebrated by faithful and successful 
service for the country in the army, during the 
war of the rebellion, should be nominated for 


| any civil office because it would be flaunting # 


hostile regimental flag in the faces of fellow- 
citizens who were formerly rebels. After such 
an attempt to brand the loyal soldiers of the 
country and place them beyond the pale of hon- 


orable recognition by the people in civil Life, | 


there is no wonder that his proposition to remove 
the names of battles from the flags of the nation 
should be looked upon as a blow aimed in the 


/ same direction and for the same purpose. 


It has been said the retention of the names of 
battles on the regimental flags is a continual re- 
prvach to the men of the South—a stigma which, 


| States is a little short of ten millions, of whom 
| about seventy per cent. are over ten years of 
lage. Of this population no less than 3,425,200 
persons are set down as totally ignorant of 
reading and writing. It would be perfectly safe 
to say that one-half of all the voters of the 
South are destitute of education, and that is 
saying enough.” 

‘‘Umbrella” is from the Latin to 
cover; that is, the original umbrella is from the 
| Latin, but umbrellas now-a-days are from hat- 
| racks, coat-rooms, restaurants and New Year's 
calls. Common umbrellas are made of Guanaco, 
or South American sheep, which may possibly 
account for their being so cheap iu America. 
Silk umbrellas are from our rich relations, or 
from Europe or the Provinces; and in the latter 
case are commonly admitted free of duty, being 
always ‘‘for our own use, you know!” Um- 
| brellas are never bought but onge (differing in 
| this respect from virtuous Congressmen) from 
; the manufacturer; after the original purchase 
| they are put where they will do the most good, 
land are, like the atmosphere, ‘‘life, liberty and 


; 


umbra, 


the pursuit of happiness,” common to all. | 


| Their destiny is typified by the general shape 
‘i their handles—hooked at the end. 
A writer in the Liberal Christian, speaking 


a wise maxim that Scripture has given us for | 


human race endure. We may run well for 9 | excepting May, to find, if they could, boat or 


| 


other end large enough to keep it from slipping | 
If the | 


| tive specialty. 


' and other articles of worth and interest. 


' Kirby, a novel by Frederick W. Robinson, au- 


‘the commencement of the Parliamentary ses- | 
| sion, anda memorial of Lord Lytton—the whole 


| and comment. 


Appropriate name for the daughter of an ice- | as follows: ‘Ah, sir,” said I, ‘‘the ladies 


It is what might be expected from an 
She old-fashioned housekeeper who is thorough and 
first, and then regulates the feeling by | eeonomical.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

Janauschek knows of 


feels 
reason and study. Another the uniform series of Mr. 
Janauschek | vew York, is entitled Star Papers: or Expe- 
| riences of Artand Nature, being from his con- 
tributions tothe /ndependent nearly twenty years 
ago. over the s:gnature of a *, and supple- 
In the life of Samuel J. May, just issued, it mented by a few later papers to the Christian 
is told that at a picnic at Spot Pond he met; Yrnion. There is nothing more delightful than 
Daniel Webster for the first time. The pond this series of compositions, for herein Mr. 
was full of lilies, which the ladies of the party Beecher throws off all conyentionalities of the 
were very anxious to have, but there was no pulpit or desk and simply talks as the spirit 
boat, and the flowers were quite out of reach.) moves him, and it is good talk — suggestive, 
They complained so persistently of their dis- genial, inspiring—and about matters that come 
appointment that Mr. Webster at last said:' home to one’s everyday experience. Mr. 
“Oh, that I were as young as I was a few years Beecher’s genius is brilliantly shown in these 
ago! I would ransack the shores of the pond papers. —Noyes, Holmes & Co. 
until I found some boat or boards by which to | 
reach and gather those lilies.” No sooner had 


he spoken than off started all the young men, 


“Grace Greenwood’s” lively letters to the 
New York 7imes concerning Chicago, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, California, ete., have been put 
into a book by J. B. Ford & Co., of New York, 
under the title of Mew Life in New Lands: 
Notes of Travel, and handsomely issued. As 
all know, Mrs. Lippincott is a most entertaining 

! letter-writer, and in this volume shines reaplen- 
dently, imparting a great deal of information in 
a very entertaining way. As one of a series of 

he. Waleter wos laadein-ct all yolumes of her writings it is well; but the 
: * ; thought strikes us that her experiences in a trip 

Mr. May continues his narrative | , 
owe | 2¢TOSS the continent are too ephemeral for so 
' substantial a volume as this. Possibly, how- 
ever, her genius in letter-writing will attract 


i readers sufficient to make the venture remu- 
Webster exe) 


boards. May waited, while the ladies shot at 
him glances of surprise and contempt, till his 
companions were out of sight, and then coolly 
waded in above his waist, gathered an armful 
of lilies and came back dripping to distribute 
his prize, to receive cheers, thanks and tender 
expressions of anxiety lest he should suffer for 
his gallantry. 
in his praise. 


these lilies less to my gallantry than to your 
I could not stand unmoved by your 
appeal.” ‘Never before,” Mr. 
claimed, ‘never before have I gained a lily by | 
my eloquence.” ‘‘No, sir,” I rejoined, ‘but it The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- 
has often been crowned with laurels.” | view, for April, is before us. It contains sever- 
— = jal staunch articles of eminently Unitarian char- 
; r + r ‘acteristics. Rey. Rufus Ellis considers ‘*Chris- 
NEW PUBLICATIONS tianity completed in a Christian civilization,” but 
Every Saturday is pleasant as ever. Read without hinting at the practical question of how 
“Aunt Dunk,” from the Belgravia, if you| the greedy selfishness of the present civilization 


i shall be Christianized into something better, 


eloquence. 


nerative.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 











would be well amused. 

Messrs. Nichols & Rolfe make the Journal of , except by the effort of holy men to walk in the 
Chemistry (Boston) a vehicle of instruction and | same old ruts of business life in which their 
entertainment without a superior in its digtinc- ; fathers trod and failed, and which, through 

wiley machinations of the crafty and unprinci- 
e! pled are yearly becoming more precarious. 
James T. Bixby undertakes to answer the ques- 
‘tion ‘What is it to be a Christian?” If he has 
‘done so to his own Satisfaction it cannot be 
hoped that it will be to that of any one else, as 
it would probably be impossible to find two 
thinkers, anywhere, to agree upon that vexed 


The Jaterary World, for April, shows th 
same industry and good judgment that has all 
all along marked Mr. Crocker’s conduct of this 
really valuable monthly.—Boston. 

The April number of the Aansas Magazine 
concludes the story of ‘‘Toppy,” but opens a 
series of papers entitled “Across the Plains in| point. Rev. A. D. Mayo has ® sermon on the 
ee ome es - wav age | Ministry of Jesus Christ” which favors the 
life and the frontier Indian in each number, | hypothesis of natural depravity rather more 
“than we like, though he calls it, not depravity 
| but ‘‘secular life.” The ‘*Thoughts on Mira- 

cle” are particularly weak ones. Samuel Os- 

| good, L.L. D., suggests ‘Our American Bish- 
ops,” and their position and influence among 
| the people, in a happy manner. 


The Harpers have published Little Kate 
thor of several works of fiction that have won 
much commendation for their naturalness and 
power. This issue is profusely illustrated, and 
their character indicate that the work is no less 
exciting and vigorous than its predecessors.— 
A. Williams & Co. 

ITygiene is the name of a fortnightly journal 
of Sanitary Science which has lately dawned 
upon readers. It relates to topics of present, 
practical and general interest that may in any 
way bear upon human health. In this way a 
wide range is secured, and treated in short, 
pithy style.—A. Williams & Co. will farnish if 
to those desiring it,.at ten cents per copy. 


The Treaty of Washington: its Negotiatton, 
Execution, and the Discussions Relating There- 
to. By Caleb Cushing.—New York, Harper & 
Brothers. —This is the work to which we made 
editorial allusion last week, and which seems to 
have been written less to narrate the history of 
the treaty of Washington than to satisfy a grudge 
which its author owed Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
the British arbitrator. Itis notto be denied that 
the history of the negotiations as here recorded 
are quite interesting, to the private citizen as 
well as to the politician and publicist, nor that 
Mr. Cushing has shown rare vigor of statement 
for one of his years, great knowledge of the 

political history of various governments, critical 
acumen, and the art of forcibly stating his case ; 
but, with ali these merits of matter and style, 
the reader is forced to the conclusion that, but 


Blackwood's, for March (Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Co.'s reprint), gives the fifth book of 
Lord Lytton’s (Bulwer’s) ‘‘The Parisians,” part 
second of ‘‘Explorations,” part thirteenth of ‘‘A 
True Reformer,” and articles on grouse-driving, | 


opening a chapter of current English thought | for his unfortunate dislike of Sir Alexander's 
manners and action, the work would have less 


} 
| 
\ 
The Voz Humana, the Cambridgeport = reason for being written, if not very conspicu- 


cal journal, under the editorial care of Charles 
Barnard, 2d, is one of the best of its kind. It 
is devoted to sensible and instructive informa- 


ously lose its point and freshness. With the 
author’s animadversions upon Cockburn omit- 
ted, there wuld be sufficient to cause the work 


ad 


| The Massachusetts Teacher, tor April, is un- | 


| to be consulted; and, we submit, we should 
| stand rather better in the eyes of the world for 
| a calm and dispassionate statement, than to have 


| personal quarrel between two of the attendants 


| reminds us of the old-time prejudice against the 
mother country, when it was the duty of a loyal 
| Democrat to harry her flanks whenever oppor- 
tunity arose—a sort of ‘General Jackson-and- 
New-Orleans” hoorah whenever the name of 
England was mentioned, regardless of the mer- 
To 


| our credit this unreasoning prejudice has been 


| its of the question uppermost at the time. 


| gradually fading-out of late years; and we are 
| sorry to see evidences of some remains of it in 
j this work of Mr. Cushing's. ‘The case of the 
| United States was so unmistakably right that 
the and all of us could allow the petulant and 
blustering chiet-justice to say and do what he 
| pleased—tu his discredit and shame, not ours.— 
A. Williams & Co. have the volume. 





Waifs from ** Warrington.” 
eae 
[From the Springticld Republican. | 
DR. LORING’S ORATLON 
in behalf of Prof. Agassiz’s triennial or biennial 
‘“‘yrab” was rather a clever pertormance. He 
gave no reasons why the Legislature should tax 
the people to support the museum, but he gave 
a very good account of the professor himself, 
albeit there was nothing very new to be said 
about him. His attachment to republican insti- 
tutions was never stated with better emphasis; 
his devotion to science never more eloquently 
set forth since Erastus Hopkins got the first and 
fatal grant by his speech in the House, many 
years ago. ‘The resolve was, as usual, timed by 
the committee, so as to come directly after the 
professor had soaped the members caretully at 
the institution itself. I wonder that Agassiz 
does not come to the Legislature himself. He 
might get a hundred thousand dollars as well as 
fifty thousand. What a man to peddle chromos 
for the Christian Union he would be! The 
doctor—to recur to him—rather unnecessarily 
eked out his speech by some educational statis- 
tics and by a eulogy on Hora@e Mann. The 
statistics are absolutely good tor nothing as 
showing the condition of public education in 
this State. Imagine a man gesticulating over a 
statement that the number of schools, scholars 
and teachers, and the amount of money appro- 
priated this year for schools, has been increased 
by so many and so much since Is72! Why not? 
‘“*What's to hinder?” Have not all other things 
increased in number and amount? What the 
people want to know, or what at any rate Dr. 
Loring or the board of education ought to tell 
us, is whether the children of the people are 
better educated than they were a year ago. 
Who can tell? Why, Prof. Agassiz told the 
committee on education, at the first hearing, that 
our schools are now teaching “the traditional 
learning of the middle ages.” Horace Mann 
would, no doubt, say the same thing. Yet the 
committee does not intimate anything of this 
sort dy their legislative recommendations. They 
assent to all the requests of the board, which is 
carrying on our schools upon these medieval 
principles; keep on building normal schools for 
the training of teachers, without regard to 
whether they have or have not any real fitness 
for teaching; print columos of inconsequential 
figures for the Doctor Lorings to brag over and 
to send abroad to satisfy the open-eyed wonder 
of those who have not yet got over the tolly of 
supposing Massachusetts to be ahead of or even 
with other States in educational methods and 
results. It is impossible for any observer to 
believe that our popular education is any better 
than it was when Mann went to Antioch- deubt- 
ful if it is better than it was fitty 05 
yet the need for science and effort, growing put 
of the change in the population and tue sy:tem 
of labor, is incessant. Boston has not yet out- 
grown the system of teaching boys and girls in 
separate schools—a system unknown inthe best 
schools in the State turty years ago. A year 
or two ago an attempt was made to infuse a 
little vitality into the board of education hy re- 
ducing the number; this year there is a peuton 
to increase the number; but no! to increase or 
to reduce would be to run the risk of Luprove- 
ment. Soitwill notdo to increase or diminish. 
Another measure of more than questionable 
utility has passed and been signed, viz.: the 
bill to provide text-books at the public expense. 
The effect of it will probably be to largely in- 
crease the number of books to be bought, and 
the charges to be made and the prices to be paid ; 
while the taxes, which are paid, tur the most 
part, by the very people who send children to 
school, are to be enhanced in a corresponding 
ratio, and what is saved one way is more than 
lost in another. And this is economy! 
HUSBAND AND WIFE—PROPERTY KIGHTS. 
S. E. Sewall, Esy., appeared vetore tie judi- 
ciary committee to speak in fayor of certain 
alterations in the laws on these subjects. His 
schedule of reforms is printed in the papers with 
accuracy, I believe. He has paid great atten- 
tion to these questions during his long practice 
as a lawyer. I presume that only a part of his 
suggestions, at any rate, will be carried out— 
perhaps none of them. An old gentleman who 
gave his name as Cheever also made his ap- 
pearance, having been, as ie said, attracted by 
the notice in the newspapers of a hearing. He 
made a protest against the proposed changes, as, 
in his view, tending to ‘‘free-love,” and seemed 
quite surprised when, afterward, in the course 
of conversation between Mr. Sewall and some 
members of the committee, the former expressed 
rather strict views on the matrimonial and di- 
vorce questions. He probably expected to find 
in the committee a lot of middle-aged sinners, 
such as advertise in the //erald tor good-looking 
companions of the female sex; and was disap- 
pointed to find in the principal speaker a con- 
servative old gentleman who has practised law 
in Boston over fifty years, and is still above 
suspicion as to his fidelity to all his engage- 
ments. I thought Cheever’s brow cleared up, 
the lines around his mouth relaxed, and that he 
went off taking more cheerful views of the 
future of the country. May he sleep, not as 
upon a social volcano, hereafter, but the calm 
sleep of security as well as of innocence. 
THE LATE A. G. FAY 

Addison G. Fay of Concord, whu was killed 
by the powder explosion at Acton, was one of 
the most useful men in his neighborhood. I 
may add as an item or two in his biography that 
it was his wagon which conveyed ‘*Shadrack” 
to a town on the railroad near Fitchburg, the 
morning after the rescue, the refugee being en 
route for Canada. Mr. Fay was also one of the 
historical ‘‘Swan party,” in 1857, and a candi- 
date for State treasurer on its ticket, the other 
sandidates béing, if I rightly recollect, Dr. 
Swan for governor, Charles Wright (‘‘Moun- 
taineer*) of Hinsdale tor licutenant-governor ; 
Henry L. Pierce, Edwin Bynner and Charles G, 
Davis for the other offices—how these honors 
were divided I am not sure, except that it was 
thought needful to have a lawyer, 1 suppose, 
for attorney-general, and so Davis took that 
place. There was very little strife for places 
on the ticket, Mr. Bird, Mr. James M. Stone 
and your correspondent, who were regarded as 
“leaders,” and who might fairly have claimed 
to be considered, having generously waived 
their claims. As it turned out (the ticket only 
receiving 213 votes) they also tor a year or two 
waive 1 their chances in the Republican party, 
whatever they were worth. Mr. Fay was in the 
House in 1869, and on the finance and harbor 
committees—a thoroughly independent as well 
as a capable legislator. 

END OF SUFFRAGE LEGISLATION. 

The suffrage committee in the Legislature has 
discharged itself of the whole subject, having 
abandoned the bills to give the right to vote at 
municipal elections to women, or the right to 
hold office. Considering the strong adverse 
vote in the House on suffrage, perhaps this is 
wise and prudent, though with good leadership 
I think a bill might be passed here as well as in 
Illinois and several other States declaring the 
right of women to be elected and to hold offices 
where the constitution does not prescribe a male 
qualification—if there are any offices where 
such a qualification is now prescribed. The 
new judge of the Supreme Court is a “hunker” 
in politics, though a good lawyer and a clever 
fellow; how he will prove to be on any woman 
questions which may arise I will not venture to 
predict. Mr. Blackwell does not appear to have 
taken pains to inquire; neither did he as to the 
opinions of Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Dawes. Mr. 
Boutwell is on record in the convention of 1853 
as opposed to woman-suffrage, and has proba- 
bly never condescended to give the question any 
thought since. Judge Richardson, I believe, is 
a liberal on this question, and on legal questions 
generally Mr. Blackwell says the Republican 
party of the State is to be held as pledged to 
suffrage until it changes the resolution of 1872. 
So all it has got to do, in order to satisfy Mr. 
B., is to resolve in favor in September and vote 
againstin March, and stil! suffrage is a ‘‘Repub- 
lican principle,” and entitles the party to the 
support of all good ‘‘suffragists.” There is 
nothing like a little generous confidence. 
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Concerning “ Town-Meetings.” 
BY SAMCEL B. NOYES. 


nN t 

With the fresh smell of the meadows, from 
which the water in the ice-ponds has been drawn ; 
with the chirping of the swallows and the whistle 
of the robins; with the peeping of the frogs; 
with the flowering of the willows; with the 
merry voices of school-boys playing marbles 
and driving hoop in the spots where the reap- 
pearing earth is dry—with these, and all the 
other sounds and sights of returning spring-time, 
comes our annual town-meeting. And with it 
come those annual manifestations of rural inde- 
pendence in voting upon the various articles 
presented for deliberation in the selectmen’s 
warrant, the results of which can never be de- 
termined beforehand. For, when those of the 
sitizens who are able to leave their business 
pursuits, or who do leave their daily vocations 
at some considerable sacrifice of comfort, to 
make a journey to the dismal old building called 
a town-house—which, as I have be<ore written, 
is equally inconveniently located for every body— 
they generally discover that there are almost as 
many different opinions on every subject as 
there are persons present; and, as everybody 
cannot have his way, though he may have his 
say, one is tempted to forego the enjoyment of 
the occasion, and to retire in as good order as he 
can, leaving the field to those who ge to make 
changes, and to those others who are unwilling 
to be voted into the payment of ruinous taxes 
without a struggle to prevent such calamity. 

To many men in the ages past, in the history 
of town management, these town-mectings have 
been critical moments. Many a man has made 
his first mark in life in a town-meeting, and 
has first felt the power within him but waiting 
for development. But it has not always been 
the man who has imagined within himself that 
he had great power to whom such a moment of 
fate comes. It oftener comes when unexpected 
than otherwise. There is no very great oppor- 
tunity for the manifestation of great ability in the 
management of the affairs of town government. 
“See, my son,” said Oxestierna, ‘‘by how little 
wisdom we are governed.” And any father can 
say so to his son, if the son does not say it to 
his father, in our time. And he need not go as 
far as the national capital to see what a modern 
philosopher calls ‘‘astonishing littleness in great 
people.” 

Now all this is, perhaps, garrulous nonsense, 
an@ not worthy of being written. But town- 
meetings have to some, as they get on towards 
the “other side” of life, a certain sad character. 
We all of us can remember the time when we 
were boys and used to go to the town-house or 
meeting-house on these days to look down from 
the galleries and watch the proceedings. We 
remember that there used to be always several 
men, whom we called old men, who forever had | 
something to say on every question. And by- 
and-by, as we grew to man’s estate, and came | 
tu be voters ourselves, other men came to take 
the places of the old men whom we regarded as 
yur elders, and to whom we accorded respect 
amounting almost to reverence. Now, we can- 
not go to one of these annual meetings without 
a certain degree of sadness at the absence of 
those old men who for many years had so con- 
trolling an influence in all town affairs. Ina 
large city this is not so noticed. Men depute 
their interests to aldermen and councilmen, who 
deliberate with nominally closed doors, where 
the great public do not enter. And they are 
mostly young men. In cities. as men grow old 
they withdraw of themselves, or are left out of 
the deliberations on municipal matters. In the 
country towns nothing but death or the infirmi- 
ties of age terminate the interest these rural 
fathers of the hamlet feel in town affairs. And 
it really is painful to know that even in the | 
towns the absence of the influence of this class 
of men is becoming more and more noticeable 
every returning spring. Perhaps we are grow- 
ing older ourselves, and do not realize that it is 
time for some others to lead. 

“Father,” said my boy, the other evening, ‘I 
am down to the foot in my class!” ‘‘How dare 
you tell me that; you had better not tell me 
when’ you are the foot!” was my assumedly 
stern rejoinder. ‘‘Ah!” said the boy, with a 
surt of disdain of my ignorance of school prac- 
tices; ‘‘you don’t know anything about it! 
How could the other fellows ever get up to the 
head if Tommy and I didn’t go to the foot?” I 
gave it up. True enough, how could they? 
And so in town affairs—the people step inand do 
justas the master does with his pupils, and they 
put those at the head to the foot, so that the 
other fellows can go to the head for a while. 
‘How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which kings or laws can cause or 

cure !” 
That is the way Dr. Johnson puts it in his well- 
known lines, which come into my mind at this 
moment, and, whether apposite or not, I quote 
them. Aman on his birth-day is apt to bea 
trifle reflective; and counts the shadows and 
reckons the few years which will intervene—if 
they come at all—before he will take his place 
in town-meetings with the old and worn-out 
men, whose votes are of little account com- 
pared with those of the crowd of younger men: 

Yet I like town-governments. There is a 
sort of sublimity in the way in which power re- 
mains with the people to right their reat or im- 
aginary wrongs, or returns to them when they 
demand it. No rules, no precedents, no law, 
no traditions, are of any avail to check the pop- 


vorable moment to make the attempt to con- 
struct one. And Hendricks, moreover, is not 
altogether a novice in the business of construct- 
ing new parties; for, in those elegant and highly 
promising arrangements which were set on foot 
after the death of Lincoln to create a new or- 
ganization out of floating odds and ends of 
factions and the dedris of the Southern Con- 
federacy, he certainly took a hand and put into 
the venture whatever of political sagacity and 
capital he was then in possession: In the some- 
what larger venture of 1872, inaugurated by the 
wise men at Cincinnati, Mr. Hendricks also 
made a conspicuous contribution; and, as luck 
would have it, he was about the only one of the 


Woérth, it having made the opening attack in 
both battles, which were within two days of 
each other. The entire loss, admitted on the 
German side, in the war, was 127,687, of whom 
5,166 were officers, 88 surgeons, 12,208 sub- 
officers, and 110,435 private soldiers. ‘These 
figures may seem slight when compared with the 
tremendous slaughter of own civil war; but, if 
the comparative duration of the two conflicts 
be considered, the Prussian record can hardly 
be accounted less formidable. 

Every grade of soldier bore his part in the 
losses of the German army. Thus, the loss of 
the infantry was 17.6 per cent. of the total; 
cavalry, 6.2 per cent. ; artillery, 6.5 per cent. ; 





chief operators who was saved from the wreck | 
of that unfortunate concern, though in a dilapi- 
dated condition. How natural for such a person 
to desire something new! ‘The old has cer- 
tainly failed him, and only in the new can there 
be the slighes« hope. 

Yet going to Washington at this time could 
not have been very consoling. It is true that 
some favorite men and leaders of the Republi- 
can party have fallen and failed, but the party 
has not failed, and can survive the loss of some 
of its favorites without essential damage. It 
lost Johnson. and Blair, and Doolittle, Randall 
and Company, and was a little stronger than 
when they were displaying their figure-heads as 
chief ornaments. Last year Schurz, Trumbull, 
Fenton, Independent Journalism, Sumner and 
Greeley slid off the wagon, and thep the party 
seemed to get on as well as ever. There are | 
some undesirable things about it, to be sure; but 
then it offers on the whole such an immensely 
superior guarantee of safety and good manage- 
ment to anything in the way of a conglomera- 
tion, that poor Hendricks’s attempts to galvanize 
dead issues into life would be melancholy were 
they not laughable and farcical. We think he 
did not remain long—barely long enough to 
read his own epitaph as a defunct politician. 
The men who, like Hendricks, could not see 
andinterpret the plainest lettering ever executed 
by the hand of destiny will certainly never be 
chosen to lead the people who Leeded and com- 
prehended that writing when it was being done 
—certainly not until they can rub the thick 
scales from their eyes. 

The demand for a new party is not yet press- 
ing. The old Republican party has handled 
and disposed of the rebellion, reconstruction, 
the “Alabama” case, and the ku-klux matter, in 
the most masterly style. The great financial 
troubles which generally succeed an exhausting 
war have been avoided thus far; and nobody 
has yet been able to show how other measures 
would have made the people more prosperous. 
It is quite reasonable to infer that the men who 
have accomplished this much are quite able to 
take care of lesser questions. The principle 
failure of the Republican managers is that they 
have not provided office for all who want. If 
Mr. Trumbull and the late Mr. Greeley could 
have been provided seats in the cabinet, and 
their friends, and the favorites of Mr. Fenton 
and Mr. Schurz, could have had control of the 
custom-houses and postoffices in a few States, 
the immense discontent we heard so much about 
last year would never have reached Cincinnati. 
The demand for a new party does not come 
from the«needs of the hour, aside from the de- 
sire for office, nor from the anticipated exigen- 
cies of the future, which they who have had 
control in the past are deemed inadequate to 
meet. So we can dismiss Mr. Hendricks and 
his contrivances for a while longer.$ 





Added Safety in Travelling. 
One of the most wonderful, as it is one of 
the most certain and economical, inventions of 
later times for the protection of railway travel- 
lers, is the Westinghouse air-brake, the inven- | 
tion of Mr. George Westinghouse, Jr., a native 
of Schenectady, N. Y., but for some years a resi- 
dent of Pittsburg—a young man of only twenty- 
six years of age, but who, we think, is destined 
to rank with the foremost benefactors of his | 
race. This brake is so applied that it works 
either automatically or by hand—in the latter 
ease, both by the engineer upon the locomotive 
using a lever, or by any passenger in the car 
pulling a cord. The apparatus is compact, and 
comprises an air-chamber or cylinder, valves, 
tubes, and flexible connections from car to car. 
A whole train, or separate cars, are worked 


engineers, 2.8 per cent.; train, 0.3 per cent. 
The highest proportion of loss among officers 
was neither among generals nor subalterns, but 
among *‘superior officers’—1. e., majors and 
colonels, and foots up 26.96 per cent. of the 
whole of these ranks engaged in the war. 
Subofficers (below lieutenants) and privates 
suffered only to the extent of 14.21 per cent. 
—a ratio which is certainly creditable to the 
bravery of German officers. The roll of killed 
and wounded for the great battles shows an ag- 
gregate of 20,577 for St. Privat, 14,820 for 
Vionville, 10,530 for Woérth, 9,033 for Sedan ; 
Metz, 5,482; Strasburg, 889; and Paris during 
the siege, 11,563. 

France, as has been shown hitherto, and as 
is well-known, also suffered prodigiously in this 
war. 





The “Sober Second-Thought” Con- 
cerning “Credit Mobilier.” 

The Washington Yew Era, Frederick Doug- 
lass’s journal, says that since the adjournment 
of Congress and the departure from the capital 
of the professional sensation manufacturers 
known as ‘“‘correspondents,” the clamor about 
Credit Mobilier and other ‘‘frauds” has ceased, 
and the people are given an opportunity to logk 
over the field and ascertain what all the outery 
was about that so deafened the public ear for 
the last few months. The consequence is the 
discovery of the fact that the whole thing is the 
result of a conspiracy to damage the Republi- 
can party, having but the flimsiest foundation 
in truth, and only given even the temporary 
consequence it attained by the course of certain 
weak Republican papers. Now that the storm 
has blown over and the sky become clearer, the 
motives which prompted the terrific outcry to 
which we refer are see. through, and justice is 
beginning to be done to the victims of the con- 
spiracy. It is understood, at last, that they 
have done the government no wrong, have vio- 
lated no official obligation, have with hardly an 
exception, even, transgressed any rules of pro- 
priety, have betrayed no trust, have committed 
no murder. The conspiracy, as a political 
scheme, has therefore proved a failure. The 
Republican party has received no injury, and 
probably few reputations except those of the 
authors of these libels have been seriously com- 
promised. 





An Indian Agent in Troubie. 

Judge Wright, of Washington, a gentlemen 
distinguished as much by his sudden acquisition 
of great wealth as by his legal learning, has 
been arrested in St. Louis charged with frauds 
in connection with his. operations as Indian 
Agent when Mr. Harlan was Secretary of the 
Interior. One of the ways the learned Judge 
is charged with adopting was to sell the goods 
intended for Indians and account to the gov- 
ernment for them by vouchers of Indians who 
had passed to the other side of Jordan—a way 
that looks dark indeed, and a trick which, if 
proved against him, may be worse than vain. 
It is not probable, however, that anything can 
be proved, as the vouchers of Indians, whether 
alive or dead, are very uncertain things in a 
legal point of view, and whether signed by a 
real Indian or by Judge Wrizht would make 
little difference in the right or wrong of it with 
an average @Vestern jury. Probably in Kansas 
and Nebraska a jury would find that articles 
distributed to the Judge’s hypothetical Indians 
were better placed than those that went into the 
hands of the actual savage. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Heroism 1x Humsce Lire.—Here is an in- 
stance that Mrs. Lippincott, Mr. O’Connor, or 





equally well by it; all that is wanted in the 
moment of disaster being presence of mind and 


Should a car be thrown from the track, a simple 
apparatus beneath, on touching the ground, 
would apply the break equally well with the 
manipulation of the engineer, brakeman or pas- 
senger. ‘The brake, in all cases of application, 
takes uniform and firm hold of the entire flange 
of each wheel, and hence the wear is uniform, 
there being no grooves worn in the wheels, as 
in the old-style breaking-apparatus. 
Experiments were made on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, on the East Boston and Revere section 
of the Eastern railroad, with this break, as ap- 
plied to cight passenger cars and an engine and 
tender, with Mr. Westinghouse present to ex- 
plain the working of hisinvention. The results 
were most. satisfactory, and the two hundred 
railroad men present were profuse in their recog- 
nition of the merit of the break. The train 


the hand of intelligence upon lever or cord. | abundant satisfaction to all interested: A young 


| girl named Lottie Dougherty recently died at 


Mr. Fields, can add to their lectures on the he- 
rvic in common life with manifest propriety and 





Millville, N. J., from the effects of a wound | 
sustained by her during a successful effort to | 
save the lives of nearly a thousand people. In 
August last the deceased, while occupying the 
post of telegraph-operator at Eagle Station, on 
the line of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
was placed in a position of responsibility which 
might have proved too much for most men. 
During a fearful thunderstorm an immense 
tree was struck by lightning and thrown across 
the railroad-track. Almost at the same mo- 
ment the telegraph apparatus was disabled. 
| Finding it impossibleto send a message to warn 
the approaching train of danger, the brave girl 
seized a red lamp and ran up the line swinging 
The engineer saw the sig- 
The 


it above her head. 
nalin time to avoid a fearful disaster. 





seven sages of Greece, and is more learned than 
Mezzofanti himself. He knows Chinese and 
Choctaw. When he talks in the Chinese lan- 
guage the Chinese think he is speaking in 
Choctaw; and wien he speaks in the Choctaw 
language the Choctaws think he is talking Chi- 
nese. He is a walking cyclopedia, a peripa- 
tetic dictionary, an ambulatory gazetteer, a 
strolling Lacon. At his tongue’s end he has 
Roman jurisprudence, and at his fingers’ ends 
you will find the lawe of Menu, Code Napoleon, 
and ail the decisions in Chancery, to say noth- 
ing of the Court of Arches. In short, if we 
might quote a popular saying, we would remark 
that ‘what he doesn’t know is not worth know- 
ing.’ Some people are apt to be dubious about 
a man of this sort, and to suspect that his pre- 
tensions savor of quackery; but if Caleb Cush- 
ing be a quack he himself has never found it 
out. As to convictions or principles, Mr. Cush- 
ing has never pretended to be troubled with 
anything of the kind, or, as he himself would 
say, he is wholly free from prejudices. Good 
and bad, white and black, hard and soft, ten and 
a dozen, are all the same thing to him. He 
changes his politics with every administration, 
governs his opinions according to the market, 
and shifts his position whenever the ground gives 
way under him. He always manages, however, 
to ‘make something’ by every change.” This 
vehemence and sarcasm make one suspect the 
editor is a relative of Sir Alexander Cockburn. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 

The newspapers generally are beginning to 
oppose the exemption of real estate from taxa- 
tion, no matter for what purpose. ‘There is no 
more propriety in releasing from taxation a 
property worth $200,000 used for a church than 
if the same were used in manufacturing tobac- 
co. Churches, parsonages, hospitals and asy- 
lums ought to be assessed on the same princi- 
ple as other real estate, and taxed to the same 
extent. By the exemption the tax is simply im- 
posed upon the public, who, in large measure, 
have no interest, near or remote, in the proper- 
ty exempted. It wouldastonish people to know 
to what an aggregate tliey pay the taxes justly 
belonging to property thus exempt, and which 
is able to respond. 

The New York Jeraid demands a war with 
Spain on its own account—its correspondent in 
Cuba, Mr. O’Kelley, having been arrested by 
the Spanish authorities. He had just returned 
from a visit to the insurgents, against which he 
had been warned. The Herald says: ‘‘We 
shall hold, and this country will hold, both 
General Cebellos and the Spanish government 
responsible for the fate of our commissioner.” 
As Mr. O’Kelley is a British subject, and has 


made this knuwn distinctly in Cuba by estab- | 
lishing relations with the British consuls, we | 
don’t see what this country can have to do with | 


the matter. But if the /ferald shall decide to 
make war on Spain, we hope it will be victo- 
rious. It takes the matter seriously, and the 
following sentence in its dispatch from Ha- 
vana shows a good reason for doing so: “I 


have been informed that documents trom the | 


insurrectionists have been found on O’Kelley.” 


That dream of sanguine New Yorkers, rapid 
transit, is in a fair way to be realized. The 
Gilbert elevated railway company, incorporated 
by the last legislature with authority to lay its 
tracks in Sixth avenue, at a suitable distance 
above the surface of that thoroughfare, has 
made a contract with the New England Tron 
Company of this city to construct five miles of 
its road and have it in running order by the fif- 
teenth of October next. This is the largest 
iron contract ever made in the United States. 
It will overtask the resources of any single 
company, and the New England Company will 
be obliged to share the work with others. 
or three months, it is thought, will be required 
to get the materials ready for the actual con- 


struction, and when that is done the track will | Male figure supporting twelve branches above | of the committee, who had spent much valuable 


be laid at the rate of a mile or myre per month. 
Mr. Edmund H. Hewins, the talented son-in- 
law of our esteemed friend, Robert K. Potter, 
of the State printing-firm, is the constructing 
engineer of this road, by connection with the 
New England Iron Company. 

Gov. Hartrantt, of Pennsylvania, is winning 
praise even from those who before doubted him 
by a courageous use of the veto power upen 
corrupt schemes. 
every act conferring unusual privileges upon 
corporations or individuals subjects such cor- 
porations or individuals to an ‘‘enrollment tax,” 
which varies according to the value of the 
charter. Unless this tax is paid within a year 
of the granting of the charter, all rights given 


in the charter are forfeited. Since 1856 spe- | 


cial bills have been passed by the Pennsylvania 
legislature postponing the payment of the tax 
till there are 1622 private acts on which it has 
not been paid. A bill has just passed the legis- 
lature entitled ‘‘An act extending the time for 
the payment of the enrollment tax on certain 
acts heretofore passed.” If Governor Hart- 
ranft had beep as easy-going as his predeces- 
sors the corporations which have escaped this 
taxation so long would have gone free for an- 
other year, at least. But he vetoed the bill, 
and now the corporations must pay up or sur- 
render. 


ON 


Two! 


Pennsylvania law enacts that | 


weighed 183 tons. Running with a velocity of | engine ran against the tree, however, with suffi- 
about thirty miles an hour, it was stopped by the | cient force to disconnect a heavy branch, which 
use of the break, from the engine, in fifteen sec- | struck the girl on the shoulder and inflicted the 
onds, over a space of 424 feet. | injuries that resulted in her death. The pas- 








ular will. They take the business into their 


own hands, as sometimes will a jury, regardless | 


of law, and testimony, and rhetoric, and argu- 
ment—as sometimes a horse takes the bit by his 


| 
teeth—and arrwe at a verdict, which suits them. | 
i 


at any rate. 
Cantos, Mass., April 9, 1878. 
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Mr. Hendricks and His New Party. 

It is one of the peculiar gratifications of 
people living in Washington that they are able 
now-and-then to see upon the streets, in the 
lobbies, and especially in the bar-réoms oat 
loafing rooms of the principal hotels, the old} 
tamiliar forms and faces ot patriotic individuals 
who, in a sease readily appreciated, are the | 
fruits of aresurrection. They were once objects | 
perhaps of veneration, possibly of fear, and at | 
any rate of interest, because they wielded in- 
portant powers, gave promise of future great- 
ness, or, before their admiring fellows, bore | 
themselves in a manner which indicated the | 
conscionsness of greatness already achieved. | 
They moved in Washington as prime figures on 
the political chess-board, were consulted and | 
watched and praised and complimented till, | 
attacked by the enemies’ pawns at an unfa- 
vorable crisis, they got hustled aside and after- | 
ward for a time were seen no more. Andy | 
Johnson, Aleck Stephens, James R. Doolittle, | 
hk. M. T. Hunter and George H. Pendleton | 
were all of this class of men, whose patriotic 
professions of regard for their country, and es- 
pecially for its constitution, left nothing to be | 
desired in that respect whatever may be thought 
of the wisdom of their undertakings in defend- 
ing and protecting them. 

We are led to these remarks by the recently | 
reported presence there of one of the same. 
elass of unfortunates who came to grief much | 
too early for the success of many a wise plan 
laid for the protection of the people of the 
United States against the machinations of the 
men who have of late years conducted our mul- 
tifarioas and complicated affairs, the Honorable 
Mr. Hendricks of the State of Indiana. Mr. | 
Hendricks went down there, it is said, to form | 
a new party, and, as nothing could possibly be | 
more likely, we’ very readily accept the rumor | 
astrue. The device of a new party is one of | 
the first straws which a stranded politician 
clutches at, and there has never been a time} 
since 1820 when gentlemen of that unfortunate 
order and odor have not deemed it a highly fa- 





Again, at thirty- | 

four miles an hour, it was stopped in fifteen! sengers were so grateful for their escape that an 
seconds, the velocity being thirty miies per hour. attempt was immediately made to reward her, 
| With fall head of steam on, the engine working | but she firmly declined to accept anything for 
“wide open,” it was stopped in twenty-one sec- | having done her duty! 

onds, in 685 feet of traversed distance. The 2 SERS CS 
train, cut intwo, running at full speed, brake | " pS Samant saa Coxcorp Moncxest 
working automatically, stopped in fifteen sec- | Staxp?—Concord, it is well-known, has & battle 
onds, in seventy-three feet from the severing of | monument erected to commemorate the fact that, 
the train, with 270 feet between the two parts of - Emerson says in his ode sung at its dedica- 

ion :— 


the same. Finally, the engine was broken from | 
‘‘Here once the embattled farmers stood, 


M. D. Conway has recently published in Lon- 
don a book on ‘Republican Superstitions, as 
illustrated in the political history of America.” | 
He thinks the United States is in danger, not | 
from her republicanism, but from the lingering 
elements of monarchy which vitiate her repub- 
licanism. The reforms which he, as a patriot, 
advocates are the obliteration of the old State 
limits, and the Givision of the national territo- 
ry into equal electoral districts; the giving up 
of the Senate, which Mr. Conway considers a 
“plain anomaly in a republican country ;" and 
| the placing the executive power in the hands of | 

a committee or ministry chosen by the House 





hour, the brake working automatically, and the 
cars coming to a stop in seventeen seconds, over 
a space of 350 feet. These were but a portion 








the train, at a velocity of thirty-five miles per | 


| And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

; But it seems the monument does not stand where 
ithe ‘embattled farmers” did. They were on 
the west bank of the stream, at that end of the 


| tory, and which, evento non-professionals, were | 


of the tests, all of which were equally satisfac- | “rude bridge that spanned the flood” whose pas- 


’ we sage by the British soldiery under Major Pit- 
menuifesty Surprising. : | cairn they disputed. ‘The proper location of a 
This brake has already achieved great POPU | memorial of that event was a matter of dispute 
larity in the western country, where it is detates in Concord as long ago as 1825, and in that year 
ally ore and _ the Boston and Providence | the corner-stone of a monument was laid in the 
railroad scars highly esteemed. Other Toads | public square near the town-pump and the hay- 
from this city are partially equipped with = Iti scales. Edward Everctt made an address on 
" evidently destined sips universal favor. | tat occasion, and Lafayette was there to hear 
Yankee invention must doff its hat to the West him. Bottke outa ‘iit gh : 
um ut the opinion prevailed that the bat 

tle-field itself was the appropriate place for the 
i COMPOSED. monument, and no stones were added to that 

The Havoc of nay ranco-Prussian | one over which Mr. Everett rehearsed his elo- 
The German official report of the war of quent periods. Eleven years later the present 
1870-1 has just been published. Notwithstand-_ inopument wae eterted sa Amey of land gicen 
ing the shortness of the war the losses were | — iis re oe he eae ide 
terrible. This was owing largely, doubtless, to | of the river, where the red-coats stood and 
fired across at the ‘‘embattled farmers” on the 

west. Many people insisted that it should have 


in this particular. 





the tremendous power and destructiveness of 
the weapons employed, and the facilities af- 
forded by railway and telegraph for the con- 
centration of troops at given points, where 
action was at once had. The report shows that 
the Third Prussian Corps, out of « total strength 
of 35,312, lost 12,000, of whom 500 were officers | 
—a loss of more than 33 percent. The First, 
Bavarian, out of 34,820, lost 534 officers and 
11,002 soldiers—also over 33 per cent. The, 
Fitth Prussian Corps lost 298 officers and 8,604 
men out of 35,311. The Royal Guard, out of Geyeva ArBitRation.—The Scottish-Ameri- 
43,664, lost 377 officers and 9,678 men. The can Journal, of New York, is decisively inimical 
average loss was something like one man in| to Mr. Cushing's free comments on the partici- 


cord town-meeting last week the subject came 
up again in the form of a question whether to 
accept or not the bequest of $600 and a piece of 
land on the west bank for the purpose of erect- 
ing another monument there, from an old pa- 
triot, Ebenezer Hubbard. 
cepted. 


CaLeB CusHING as «A COMMENTATOR ON 


three. Most of the severe loss was inflicted in| pantsinthe Genevaconference. It names several least degree to establish the truth of any of the | 


special engagements. Thus, the Third Corps | there present who might have written its history 
lost 300 officers and 6,000 men at Vionville, | properly, ‘*but there was one manconnected with 
and was called on the next day to fight at) the court,” it says, ‘‘who was preéminently in- 
Gravelotte. The First Bavarian got its worst capable of writing its history, and, strange to 
punishment at Bazeilles, at Villorceau, and at) say, it is this very man, Mr. Caleb Cushing, 
Vendome—all within a week. The Royal Guard | who has undertaken the work.” It then pro- 
was assigned the terrible task of attacking the ceeds to ‘‘rasp” him as follows: ‘‘The admirers 
village of St. Privat, when it was held by Marshal | of Caleb Cushing hold that he is the ‘smartest 
Canrobert with the French Sixth Corps. That ' man in all creation,’ and, when he has kept up 
attack cost Prussia 8000 men. The Ffth Prus-| such a fame for half a century, there must be 
sian Corps was most hurt at Wissembourg and/ something in it. He knows more than the 


The bequest was ac- | 


of Representatives, instead of in a President | 
chosen by the people. Mr. Conway has made 

a good, many interesting quotations from Louis } 
Blanc, Karl Blind, Goldwin Smith, Mr. Bage- | 
hot, John Stuart Mill, Charles Sumner and 
Horace Greeley. The book is worth reading, 
as it shows the theories of many ardent repub- 
| licans who are trying to frame a perfect gov- 
| ernment for their own countries, and so seek 
| out the weak spots—the things to be avoided in 
existing republics. He argues that the presi- 
dency should be abolished, and he is extreme in 
this view. 





We all know of what flimsy materials the so- 
called ‘‘tindependent press” made up the ar- 
raignment of President Grant and his chief 
supporters during the late presidential cam- 
paign. It was well enough, if there was no 
conscience in the matter, when no one could 
| call them to account for their slanders and cal- 
umnies. But to practise the same course now, 





| upon individuals not holding conspicuous public 


| stations, is not so easy, if any more creditable. 


| 
| 
| 
been placed on the other bank; and at the Con- 


mittee of the Ohio senate, appointed to inyesti- 
gate certain charges of bribery made by the 


Commercial in reference to a so-called “little | 
lottery bill” pending in the legislature, re-| 


ports :— 

| Your committee find, from the testimony of 
| Mr. Halstead, that he is the responsible editor 
| of the Commercial ; 


formation whatever, or any facts, tending in the 


| grave charges therein made against members of 
j this body; that by his own admissions under 
| oath he made these charges without 
| any evidence of their truth; and during a pro- 
tracted examfhation, with ample Opportunity 
upon the most direct inquiry as to the source of 


peated request by your committee that he would 
lay before them any information that would 
tend to aid them in vheir investigation, he en- 
tirely failed to furnish your committee with anv 
fact or information which would lead them to 
any proot of the truth of any of the charges so 
recklessly made by him in his journal, but 





| Mr. Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commer- | 
ctal, was one of these hardy ‘-independents.” | 
He has lately come to grief, as thus: A com-. 


that he wrote the articles | 


be question; that he had no knowledge or in- | 


Possessing | 


any information he might have, and upon re-. 
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gave as his reason for making the charges a de- 
sire to create a public sentiment which would 
secure the passage of the bill in question. 
Your committee feel that it does no fall within 
their province to report their views upon the 
rank injustice done the members of this Senate 
by the groundless charges of Mr. Halstead, nor 
upcn the tendency of his conduct to degrade 
the honorable and useful profession of journal- 
ism inthe estimation of a discriminating public, 
and to destroy the proper influence of the press 
as a conservator of public morality and a guar- 
dian of the public purse. 

Bowles, Sanborn, Reid, Dana, and the rest, 


should take warning. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, April 7, 1873. 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 

‘*N ow is the winter of our discontent made glo- 
rious summer”—— ‘Draw it mild!” said our 
Ancient; and almost as he spoke the wind 
veered into the northwest, veritable snow-flakes 
dashed against the window-pane, and instead of 
“etherial mildness come” we had the eager and 
nipping air of a lingering March—lingering, 
and yet surely going, for, spite of biting winds 
and threatening skies, spring is virtually here. 
There is to the discerning a dim presentiment 
of early radishes in the air, a vague indescriba- 
ble foreboding of purple-topped asparagus. 
The markets are flanked with strawberries on 
the one hand, and cucumbers on the other. 
| You don't believe it? Well, I must confess the 
| flank is a very thin flank, but still they’re there. 
| Shad, sure furerunner of hot sunshine, are here 
in platoons; Delawares, to be sure, and rather 
poor ones at that, but still, shad—our itinerant 
venders, who make the early dawn hideous with 
their cries, putting entirely too fine a point upon 
it, insist that they come from the North river. 
One, the other morning, went so far as to say he 
caught them himself; but these tales are of 
course to us like the idle wind. We only know 
when we hear the first cry of “Shad!” that not 
long after we shall clamor for shade; and after 
the long winter of our discontent we are in- 
clined to think that any summer, however hot, 
will be toa degree glorious. Another harbinger 
of spring, and sign in our city zodiac, is when 
our erstwhile hard-hearted grocer, sometime 
so careful of his fresh (7) eggs, and so tond he 
can scarcely part with six of them for aquarter, 
has become a prodigal in eggs; now present 
him with a quarter, and so liberal has he become, 
| so imbued with ethereal mildness, that he searce- 
| ly cares to count, but gives you largesse of 
| fresh eggs—and doesn’t remember to take up 


1 
| the quarter? Al:rays remembers to take up the 








| quarter. 
GIFTS EXTRAORDINARY. 

Speaking of giving and gifts, I stopped in at 
Tiffany's, in Union square, the otherday, to gaze 
upon and admire the silver sets there on ex- 
, hibition which are to be sent by the United 
| States to the Geneva arbitrators — Count 
Sclopis, Mr. Staempfli, and the other one; 
they were worth looking at. The three sets are 
; all alike and consist of a punch-bow], a pair of 
wine-eoolers, and a pair of candelabrums. Im- 
| agine a punch-bowl as large as a small tub; the 
comparison is, I know, extremely inelegant, but 

| Lean think of nothing else at the moment to 
compare itto; you wouldn’t surely have me say 
wash-bowl, though that would really give one a 
better idea ot the shape. Imagine, if you can, 
this immense bowl of solid sterling silver, satin 
finish and lined with gold; the base rests on four 
; feet surmounted by lions’ heads, the upper por- 
tion of the base being ornamented with musical 
{ instruments; round the rim of the bowl runs a 
vine with flowers and fruit, and on either side 
are satyrs’ heads, curled and crowned and grin- 
ning ghastly grins at the lions’ heads beneath. 
The wine-cooler bears on its sides two female 





| figures in relief representing commerce and ag- 


COLORS AND SHADES OF COLOR. 

But what shades they bring this season! 
Nothing new under the sun, 
Arise from your grave and see—colors’ caught 
from the clouds and the water; greys with a 


hint of blue in them; greys tinged with pink or 


tints as as you will sce among floating clouds af- 
terasummer sunset; stone-colorwitha thought 
of purple among the folds; the green of Niagara 
Just as accloud passes over the sun; tints that 
are drab and stone-color and grey commingled, 
which yet as you look at them suggest 
both green and blue, and which can be called 
by no name whatever. You can get the same | 
shades in ribbons and gloves to the very tint; | 
and a suit is hardly finished without the sash, | 
caught negligently in at one side among the | 
folds ot your much-draped polonaise. Stories to 
the contrary, overdresses and outer garments 

are much draped. We cannot yet make the | 
abrupt descent to plain skirts and uncaught 
tunics. We must come down to this simplicity | 
by gradations. Trimmings, however, are of | 
the plainest; bias-folds obtain greatly for the | 
lower skirt, having entirely taken the place of 
Fuffles and plaitings. 


| 


For your polonaise, red- | 
ingote, or what not, a simple heavy cord is ail 

that is necessary to finish it completely. If you | 
must be more elaborate, if your nature cries | 


may you indulge in what store of soft-hanging | 
silk-tringe you think necessary, but beware ot | 
ruffles ! 
BONNETS. 
Bonnets are brought in black and grey straw, 
and ina great many shades to match suits. If | 
you cannot match the color in straw, you surely 
can in ribbon, and everything is worn as a bon- 
net, even the round hats, the only real differ- | 
ence between a hat and a bonnet being that one | 


has strings whilst the other does not. The! 
' 
| 
i 
ever ‘‘goes out.” They are caught together at | 
the throat or on the bosom with a rosebud or | 


graceful fashion of wearing lace for strings is 
again in vogue—a fashion which itis a great pity 


knot of ribbor, and are a great relief after the 
stiff ribbon strings of the past year or two. 
Mar. | 





STATE HOUSE NOTES. 
A petition has been received from the town of | 
Newton for a city charter. 
A resolve has been reported appropriating | 
$125,000 for enlarging the State lunatic asylum | 
at Taunton. | 
The better treatment of the insane is arrest- } 
ing serious attention in the Legisleture. Good | 
will come from it. 
We shall buy our eggs hereafter by weight, 
because the law will say we must. The hens! 
have determined to compete for the honors pro- 
vided suitable inducements are offered. 

Authority is given some of the prominent 
citizens of the sixteenth ward of Boston to con- | 
struct a pile-bridge across the Neponset river to 
Squantum, the company to have a capital stock 
of $100,000. 

In the Senate the liquor question has come up | 
again in the shape of a bill introduced on leave | 
providing that beer, ale, porter, etc., may be 
manufactured and sold not to be drank on the 
premises, and takes effect on the second Tues- 
day in May. 

The committee on railways reported a codifi- | 
cation of the railroad laws of the State, and the | 
report was referred to a joint special committee | 
of five members on the part of the house— | 
Codman of Boston, Soule of Springfield, Baker ! 
of Pittsfield, Crocker of Boston, and Bacon of | 
Lawrence. 

A debate sprung up in thejHouse on the bill | 
providing for the commitment of insane persons | 
by judges of the Boston municipal courts. This | 
was opposed by two of the Boston members, and 
upheld by the members of the judiciary commit- 





}riculture. The candelabrums consist of a fe- 
| 


| 
her head, each of which holds alight; the base is 
like the base of the punch-bowl, though on a! 
smaller scale, and the borders and slight orna- 
ments are all alike. Upon the sides of the 
| punch-bowls are engraved inscriptions, which 
| are identical, with of course a difference in the 
name, after this manner: ‘*The United States of 
America to Count Frederick Sclopis, the arbi- 
trator named by his majesty the King of Italy, 
under the provisions of article first of the treaty 
between the United States and her Britannic 
Majesty, concluded at Washington, May 8th, 
1871, as a mark of their appreciation of the 
dignity, learning, ability and impartiality with 
which he discharged his arduous duties at Ge- 
he” The other arbitrators were Mr. J. 
Staempfli of the Swiss Confederation, and Vi- 
conte d'Itajuba, appointed by the Emperor of 
Brazil. Who wouldn’t be an arbitrator and 
undertake arduous tasks? And then imagine 
the cases for these trifles! Plate-chests larger 
than the largest Saratoga trunk, made of un- 
polished mahogany, bound with heavy bronze 
mountings and lined with green silk-velvet— 
these alone costing six hundred dollars apiece! 
One immediately feels a desire to be diplomatic, 
or to be connected with somevody or something 
| arbitrary. I hope the arbitrators will remem- 
| ber that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
I've no doubt the United States will and 








ceive. 
| does. 
WHAT SHALL WE WEAR. 

But come! we must not stop here all day. 
What is silver and bronze, and what are interna- 
tional courtesies, to the female mind in compari- 
son with silk and cashmere, and the dreadful 
and all-important question, Shall it be basque 
Let us stroll on down-town and 
see which is most worn. Broadway is alive 
with the fashionable and the fair. ‘But, I see 
both styles, and not more of one than the other,” 
cries Madame Dubois. Ah! that’s just it, my 
dear madame! You may wear either and be in 
style, just as you may wear neither and be in 
| style. Here be dolmans, talmas, capes, what- 
ever you wish to cali them, all of them pretty, 
graceful, all of them au fait. One’s choice de- 
pends on one’s figure. 

THE REDINGOTE. 

Nothing can be prettier for this season of 
‘the year than the redingote made of camel’s- 
| hair cloth, which comes in all the light shades, 
| and which can be had for the moderate sum of 
| from three to five dollars a yard. It is double- 
| fold, a hose-twilled, shaggy material, suitable 
|for 1 hat can pay for it: some wear it, mor 
'don't—I myself don't pay for it, but then I don’t 
jhave it. Ithink if you do have it, it is better 
! to pay for it. Made into a loose-fitting redin- 
| gote and belted down, it suits the slender; made 
| tight-fitting, it suits enJonpoint ; witha belt it is 
| charming; withouta belt it is extremely modish ; 
| put on buttons as large as you can get them, 
,the larger the better. There is some signifi- 
| cance, nowadays, in ‘‘Button, button, whose got 
the button?” although a single button will not 
make a suit any more than one swallow will 
make a summer; three buttons will do a great 
deal towards finishing it off. You will see more 
of these camel’s-hair redingotes out, these days 
with the chill in them, than anything else; they 
| can be worn over anything in the way of dress, 
and are always stylish. A little later you will 
find lighter materials made up in the same way. 
A very pretty imitation of camel’s-hair cloth, 
called camel’s-hair serge, is bought for spring 
suits, and comes as low as seventy-five cents 
and one dollar a yard. ‘But what shall J get?” 
says Anxiety; ‘‘{ like neither of these.” Here 
are great varieties—serge, foulard, pongee, pon- 
gee-foulard, cashmeres, cashmere-puoplins ; wear 
whatever you like, madame, but be delicate 
Fade tints are the order of 
| the day, delicate lavenders, pearly-greys, sage- 
| greens, etc., etc. A little joke was gotten off 

by the clerk at the counter where we went to 
' choose our fabrics which deserves a mention. 
| ‘Won't they fade?” said Anxiety. ‘‘Madame,” 
| replied he of the measure and rule, ‘‘they are 
fade already.” This was comforting, and we 
immediately picked out the most faded ones ‘we 
could find. 


or polonaise ? 


| with your colors. 


tee. The result was a surprise to the members | 
time in working up the matter, and who sud- 
denly saw their pet project taken from them and 
referred to the committee on public charitable | 
institutions. ‘ | 

The Committee on Towns have reported sev- | 
eral bills for annexing additional territory to 
the city of Boston. The first is to annex the 
town of West Roxbury, to be known as the 
Seventeenth Ward, subject to a majority vote | 
of both city and town on the 10th of June next. | 


Then, a bill to annex Brookline to be designated | 


as Ward Seventeen, which shall include in the | 
same ward the towns of West Roxbury and 
Brighton, in case those towns are annexed; the 

vote on the Brookline bill to be taken on the 

Ist of October. Next, a bill to unite Charles- | 
town, upon the usual conditions; the citizens to | 
vote on the question on the 3d of June. In all} 
the bills the present district lines for Congress- 

ional, Councillor, Senatorial and Representa- | 
tive elections to remain as at present consti- | 
tuted until the next apportionment. | 
| 








CITY HALL NOTES. 
Mayor Pierce has been under the weather 
lately with his cares and oflicial perplexities, 
but is now on the mending order. He has ay 


strong constitution. | 

After a most extraordinary opposition the | 
Common Council has responded to the manifest 
desire of the citizens and voted to widen the | 
streets around the new postoftice by a vote of 31 
to 26. There should have been no such minor- 
ity, and those composing it will be glad they 
failed before many months. 

Capt. Damrell has secured the renomination 
and reélection as chief engineer of the fire de- 
partment—none of the assistant engineers be- 
ing willing to stand as a candidate against him. 
Despite a very wide distrust of his qualities, he 
thus is afforded another opportunity to confirm 
the dissatisfaction, or to convince the doubters 
that he is the best man that can be placed at 
the head of the force. We sincerely hope for 
the last, but fear that a man constituted as he 
is can never be anything but a showy and su- 
perficial officer. However, we wish him every 
success in disarming criticism and demonstrat- 
ing his preéminent fitness. Esprit du corps 
and political and denoninational friendship has 
done much to continue him in position. Let 
him not disappoint the community, if possible, 
whatever happens to the partiality of his per- 
sonal associates. Let him recall the suggestive | 
words of the fire commission, certainly not in- | 
imical to his interests, in regard to his adminis- 
tration in November last—‘‘There was a want 
of preparation for the emergency, a want of 
system when the emergency came, and espec- | 
ially the want of a leader capable of grasping | 
the details of a plan adapted to the terrible oc- | 
casion”—and consider that he is on trial for a} 
reversal of that sentence. 

There was another hearing Tuesday evening 
before the wooden-pavement commission, on | 
the relative merits of this invention. Mr. Jo- | 
seph F. Paul presented a plan for an oval | 
pavement, locked with a key of wood, which | 





He was in favor of the creosote process of 
treating wood, and introduced a gentleman froin | 


| feet long in thirty-six hours. The treatment 
of wood for vessels was found to be absolutely | 
necessary, inasmuch as ships only ten years 
old, built of untreated timber, were now nothing | 
but punk, though they had cost a million of | 
dollars. Dr. Morong read a paper repeating | 
| his idea about the best mode of laying wooden | 
pavement, which, he said, was to place the, 
blocks upon sand mixed with slowly soluble | 
antiseptics. He had changed his programme | 
from chloride of zinc for the antiseptic to | 
carbolic acid mixed with the silicate of alumina, 
of which article six pounds would be used to} 
the square yard, costing thirteen cents. Dr. 
Morong had discovered since the last session 
that the albuminate of zinc was soluble in acetic | 
acid, ferment water, and even in simple Co- 





chituate, and had also found out other valuable 


with a’suspicion of gold about them; just such | Tiorities of wooden over stone pavements 


information. Other gentlemen recommended 


: | using circular chestnut blocks with tongues and 
O Solomon? grooves, and calculated the comparative wear | 


| of blocks laid in vertical, inclined and horizon- 
| itt ‘ 

tal positions. Mr. Gardner Warren reviewed 
the whole subject, and pointed out the supe- 
The 


| Saving to the city would be $700,000 per year. | 


| Hemlock wood was better than any other that 
| had been named; a puddled foundation was the 
| Proper one, and, of the methods of treating 


wood, burnetizing was better than cyanizing or 


creosoting. Mr. Morong was decidedly out of 


place in his assertion, inasmuch as all alkalies 
caused wood to absorb oxygen and decay, 
carbolic acid could not be shown to be ; 
servative of wood. 


and 
a pre- 
Arguments were- intro- 
duced against complications as abominations, 
and against puttirg wood to wood 
decay. The hearing was closed. 


as inducing 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Our lady readers, considering their spring 
Suits, will certainly read our New York letter 
this week. 

It is Mrs. H. A. Norris (not Harris) who is 
one of the lady school committee of Melrose, 
and eminently worthy of the place. 


Miss Lucy Larcom is assisting Mr. Whittier in 


out tumultuously for more ornamentation, then | the compilation of the prose companion volume | They have also a superb white matting 


to ‘Child Life,” which is to collect the bright- 
est things written in prose for and about chil- 
dren. 

Samuel T. Cobb, Esq., a printer and editor 
of experience, has taken control of the Suffolk 
County Journal, published at Roxbury. He 
will make an excellent local journal without 
doubt, and win the success he deserves. 


A new board of trustees, and the alleged 


| want of money, has stopped the proposed por- 


trait of Senator Sumner, for the colored school 
of Washington. at the public expense, but the 
grateful parents will contribute their spare 
money, the picture be painted, and hung 
Sumner school-house. 

The Post, hard-pushed, finds fault at alleged 
irregularities in the postoffice administration of 
this city, as though half the complaints were not 
like a recent one of its own, where it threw a 
valuable letter into its waste-basket, sold it for 
old paper, and then charged Mr. Burt's assist- 
ants with stealing it! . 

Hon. John M. S. Williams, Congressman 
elect, having a military cadet appointment to 


i make, purposes having a competitive examina- 


tion at the High School house, Cambridge- 
port, on Tuesday, the 29th inst., at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., open to all bright lads of his district 
who wish to enter the military service of the 
country. 

Rev. N. M. Gaylord, formerly well-known in 
this city as Father Streeter’s colleague, and 
subsequently as a military chaplain and espouser 
of Republican politics, died at Hamilton, Ohio, 
last week, of consumption. Miss Julia Gav- 
lord, a singer, and Tom Gaylord, an getine, 
were hischildren. The family was one of talent 
and sweet personality. 


Rhode Island, last week, went Republican, | 
| with no choice of Lieut. Governor, owing to lo- | 


cal feuds, by the people. Connecticut, this 
week, has swung over to the Democratic side 
on its State ticket, though Hawley, by an in- | 


creased majority, Starkweather and Kellogg 


Pe) 


Republicans, are elected to Congress. The | 


Legislature will be Democratic. 

Joseph Leavitt Sanborn, thirty years of age, 
and brother of F. B. Sanborn, of the former 
Concord select school, died at St. Louis on the 
80th ult. ile was born at Hampton Falls, N. H., 
and graduated at Harvard in 1867. 
teacher by profession, and his last engagement 
was at the high school of St. Louis. He was, 
like his brother, a facile writer for the press, 
ile 


Ile was a 


and possessed many warm friends. leaves 
a wife and child. 

Mr. Curtis's resignation from the civil service 
board has, of necessity, remarks a Washington 
correspondent, very little practical effect on the 
administration of the systen of reform in the 


| civil service inaugurated through his efforts. 


The advisory board, of which he was chair- 
man, has been for over a year little more than a 
name. 
no report. 
éminent distinction of its reform, still survives 
in the departments, and, so far as tangible re- 
sults in the future are concerned, Mr. Curtis’s 
further connection with the advisory board is of 
secondary importance. 


It has held but one meeting, and made 
Competitive examination, the pre- 


{t is of the boys cn the Back-Bay lands, in 
the neighborhood of Berkeley street — where 
they fence in ten feet of the public street, on 
each side, on New Jerusalem principles, for 
grass-plots—that we read in the Advertiser 
they are using slings for casting stones, bullets, 
ete., to the detriment of plate-glass, human} 
eyes, faces, etc. The ‘boys, especially sons of 
well-to-do parents, are usually allowed to be ab- 
solutely lawless, and are the one class of the 
community whom the police look up to with 
distant awe and respect.” 
tion between the spoliation of public property 


Is there any connec- 





and the recklessness of these boys, we wonder? 

Another April-fool hoax : A New York boy of | 
seventeen wakened his mother in the night by 
contriving an imitation of burglarious noises on 


in the 


(of the gallery have all 








| who have used them are much pleased with their 
working. ® 
Learnard & Hartley, at the old stand, corn: . 


of Union and Hanover street, are offering care © 


, pets cheaper than ever before in this city—tap- 
| estry brussels at 95 cents per yard! all-wool 
| three-plys at $1.50! and so on. 
Childs, Crosby & Lane, nearly opposite Park 
street church, in the studio. building, offer a 
| choice line of carpetings, upholstery goods and 
paper-hangings, s+lected to match according to 
| the room to be furnished—a very desirable ac- 
commodation. 

Fred. B. Wentworth, at his quiet and attract- 
ive apartments, 5 Bedford street, is opening 
very desirable lines of spring and summer car- 

, petings, etc., which cannot fail to please buyers. 
| He will be glad to see old friends at his present 
| location, and new ones will be made on calling. 

There has long been a want of really fine 
and choice Canton mattings, such as used to be 

‘found occasionally in this market. Messrs. 
Fowle, Torrey & Co., 157 Tremont street, de- 
termined that, cost what they might, this want 
should be supplied, gave carte blanche orders to 
their correspondents to get up the finest mat- 

| tings possible. The goods are now in store. 
| Their “F., T. & Co.” brand of fancy mattings 
| is the choicest ever offered in this market. 
very 
fine and silky, of which only 150 rolls are sent 
to this country. 


e, 


Parties desiring these goods 
will do well to secure them at once. ‘Their 
stock of ordinary and low-priced mattings is 
also very full. 

Eight thousand shares of Boston Land Com- 
pany’s stock, held by that company as collateral, 
have been extensively advertised and are to be 
sold on Wednesday next. at Merchants’ Ex- 
change reading room in this city. The officers 
of this new land company, which has flashed’ 
out like a meteor upon the financial sky, evi- 
dently believe in the free use of printer's ink, 
and court the widest publicity 

of its merits. 


and investigation 
And well they may, for it has 
evidently one of the best properties to be found 
in or near the city of Boston, and only needing 
to be Known to command public confidence and 
appreciation. Its manager, A. P. Blake, Esq.» 
has won the confidence and respect of business 
men by the frank and open manner he has 
adopted in treating of the company’s affairs. 
His motto, that “‘no stock company depending 
upon the public for success should have any 
secrets which the public should not know,” is a 
‘‘new departure” that will receive universal ap- 
proval. The Boston Land Company is destined 
to be his greatest success. 





ART NOTES, 
THE ARTIST'S SALE. 

The art event of this week was tho sale of 
pictures by the resident artists, xt Leonard & 
Co.'s, yesterday afternoon. The attendance was 
large, the bidding spirited, and the pictures 
brought fair prices. It was ge nerally conceded 
that the collection, taken as a whole, was one 
of the best offered for public sale during the 
present season. 

ELLIOT, BLAKESLER & NOYES 
have been so successful in the disposition of 
pictures by competitive sales that they are now 
preparing fora third sale, the full particulars 
of which will shortly be announced. In the 
meantime they have covered the walls of their 


| gallery with colored photographic copies of the 


choicest works of Meyer, Von Bremen, Jerome, 
Bougucreau and many other forcign artists, the 
great value of which, aside ftom their exquisite 
coloring, Consists in the preservation of the 
very spirit and sentiment of the original pic- 
tures, which it is next to impossible to convey 
by any other than the photographie method. 
These pictures were 
artist of London, 


colored a celebrated 
and are neatly framed in 
passe-partouts, and as they hang upon the walls 
the beautiful effect 
The excellence of these 
gems of art, and the very moderate prices at 
which they are offered for sale, should ensure 


by 


of original paintings. 


their rapid dissemination among the homes of 
people of taste and discrimination. 
“TOWING INTO PORT.” 

William E. Norton has lately taken a new 
departure in the choice of subjects for his 
marine pictures, and is now evincing his versa- 
tility by illustrating the beauty and grandness 
of the ocean in repose. His ‘*Wing and Wing,” 
lately exhibited at the Art Club, was a fine ex- 
ample of his genius and fecling for this class of 
subjects, and two more pictures of a similar 
character are now to be scen at his studio in 
West street. One of these is entitled “Towing 
into Port,” and simply represents a large square- 
The 
surface of the water, as far as the eye ean reach, 
is literally as smooth as glass, and a feeling of 


rigged vessel in tow of a small steam-tug. 


perfect rest pervades the entire picture, even the 
clouds in the sky being suggestive of temporary 
cessation of motion in the clements of air and 
water. A companion to this pictare represents 
a ship becalmed on the ocean at sunset, and is 
entitled ‘Sunset at Sea.” The ship, with her 
towering masts on which the sails hang loosely, 
is relieved against a sky in which are floating 
clouds of crimson and gold, the gorgeous hue, 
of which are mirrored in the still waters below. 


| This is a very brilliant and fascinating picture, 


the roof. She, frightened, called him, and he! and so full of the truth of nature that he who is 
hada terrible struggle with the supposed thieves, 
the sharp crack of pistols carrying proof of | 
deadly conflict. He soon called to his mother 
that they had escaped. Then went for| 
the police. They came in force, found bul- 
let-holes through windows and beds, and the 
plastering shattered. On a table under the 
scuttle, where the burglars were supposed to 
have made their ingress and egress, was found 
a pool of blood. The fastenings of the scuttle 
were twisted, and it had evidently been forced 
On the roof then went 


so fortunate as to become its possessor will 
never become weary of its presence. 

AN ANTIQUE. 
| At the ‘Old Corner Bookstore” of A. Wil- 
| liams & Co., can be seen a water-color painting, 
|which is not only interesting for its historical 


he 


associations but of great value as a poetical il- 
| lnstration of the beauty and permanance of this 
class of pictures. This is a view, in 1806, of 
| Tremont street from the corner of West street, 
[looking north, and embraces a view of the 
| Common enclosed by a rail fence, together with 
Tremont street as far as King’s Chapel. This 


open from the outside. 
the vigilant police, carefully looking for traces 


of blood, for the wound had bled profusely be- 
A heavy rain was pouring, and the search | 
After a long! 


low. 
ers were soon wet to the skin. 


jand fruitless exploration of roof, gutter-pipes, 
back yards, and dark places of the neighbor- | 


hood, they retired in discomfiture. Daylight 


paint. A dent made by a stove-shaker was 


| found on the inside of the scuttle, where it had 


A bullet | 
| 


been pushed open from the inside. 
found in the yard exactly corresponded to others 
of the boy’s own. Then they remembered it 
was the first of April. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. announce several new 
music books. 

Messrs A. Williams & Co. have a word to 
to lovers of good maps. 

Roberts Brothers tell us that ‘‘H. H.”’s hints 
about home matters are very popular—as might 
be anticipated. 


say 


The worsted shawls which Jordan, Marsh & 


and very durable. 
Messrs. Snow, Rollins & Co., Tremont str’.et, 


every eye. 
The lines of gioves, hosiery and handker- 
chiefs which Shepard, Norwell & Co. are pre- 
senting for ladies’ attention are very choice, 
and at very low prices—two important consid- 
erations in these times. 
The Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. is now 


|in its elegant new rooms, 153 Tremont street. 


This is a safe and conservative institution, and 
discreetly managed. 

Messrs. Dingley & Co.'s wine-bitters are an 
old spring and summer tonic, and as popular 
and meritorious as venerable. They can be 
used with advantage. 

Messrs. S. A. Stetson & Co.'s ‘‘moderateur” 
and German reading lamps are quite the thing 
for a steady and ¢venly-graded light. Those 


picture was painted by a daughter of General 
Knox, and is evidently as fresh in color and as 
perfect in all respects as it was when it left the 
hands of the fair artist. The gilt which covered 
ithe ancient frame has long since disappeared, 
and ail the surroundings of the picture bear 


showed the thief’s life-blood to be a dauby red | 


traces of the march of time, yet the picture 
itself is literally a “thing of beauty,” every 
light, shadow and neutral tint being in a state 
of perfect preservation. We have often called 
the attention of our art-loving reac.ers to the 
beauty and durability of water-co! or paintings, 
and have endeavored to remove the false ime 
| pression that exists concer,ing their perma- 
{nency, but this picture prusents a stronger ar- 
jgument in their favor than can possibly be 
| expressed in words. ¢’e-w paintings in oil would 
| have stood the test of time so well as this little 
| Water color, which we ttust all who read this 
notice will endeavor to look upon. We believe 
| it belongs to the genial Shillaber, of ‘‘Parting- 
| tonian” TeD own. 

j “THE FAVORITE SCHOLAR.” 

| To's new group, by John Rogers, haa been 


would not crush with a power of 9000 pounds. | Co. are selling at $3 each, are quite handsome | re ceived by his agents, Messrs. Williams & Ev- 


‘ erctt, and will be looked upon with interest by 
| the admirers of the genius of this gifted artist. 


| the Navy Yard to explain the mode of treating next the Hotel Pelham, can show a line of fur- The group is very simple, yet full of sentiment 
ia stick of timber, sixteen inches square and fifty piture and upholstery goods that wi'l gratify jvery beautifully and plainly expressed. A 


| ~oung man perched on a high stool, behind a 
desk of rude construction, is explaining to @ 
| fair damsel a sum in arithmetic; but if the ex- 
| pression of tenderness with which he looks 
| upon the scholar who stands by his side is prop- 
| erly interpreted, she has taught her teacher a 
deeper lesson, and one which will never be for- 
gotten. These figures are admirably modelled, 
and full of that life-like expression which Mr. 
Rogers so successfully imparts to his subjects. 
The figure of the girl is in admirable contrast 
with that of a little urchin, who, having been 
doing penance by sitting on a side bench in 
front of the desk, which he and some former cul- 
prits has ornamented by rude jackknife carv- 
ings, is now amusing himself by looking out 
from his shelter and making faces at the girl at 
the same time, and making fun of her flowing 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, 





curls by twisting bits of shavings into her hair. 

This group is well conceived and admirably 

modelled, and will compare favorably with any 

work of the kind yet executed by Mr. Rogers. 
ART IN CALIFORNIA. 

The friends of William Keith will be pained 
to learn that he has been dangerously ill, at 
San Francisco, with pneumonia, induced by 
exposure to the weather during his sketching 
tour. 


gen-d'armes to slay her. 
gan,” again on the alert, rescues her by a ruse 


vine,” 





| Father than the lady. 
As no report of the fatal termination of| being informed that dead, 
his sickness has yet reached Boston, it is safe | invites the company to a féte at his own palace, | 


to presume that he is now convalescent. He 


“Genevieve” is 


ifornia, and was intending to returs to Boston *-Gene- 
during the present month, to resume his labors. 
IIe has painted and sold many pictures in San 
Francisco, and has lately painted a large one | 

entitled, “The Crown cf the Sierras.” The|in the triumph of “Genevieve” 
subject is one which seems to have inspired | comfiture of **Golo.” 
him with more than his usual enthusiasm, and we have previously had some familiarity, is re- 
the picture is said to be one of the best he has| markably smooth and_ brilliant throughout. 
ever executed and one on which he may be con- | The plot affords ample opportunity for the com- 
tent to rest his reputation. Duringa six weeks’ | The orches- 
trip in the Sierra Nevadas, for the purpose of | tration is fine, and, altogether, the vocal and in- 
obtaining materials for this painting, Mr. Keith | strumental parts have that immitable Offen- 


ognizing them, attemptto arrest them. 





| Vieve” 
her husband’s amazement. rescues him and 


‘*Martel,” and a happy denoement is attained 


| PY »ser’s penchant fur contrasts. 


slept frequently on the bare rocks, by a camp-| bachian ring which marks the best of his pre- | 


viously known operas. Mlle. Aimee reappeared 
as **Drogan,” and sang her principal numbers 
with a dash and sparkle that created genuine 
enthusiam. 
her appearance in the part ¢trés ravissant. 
Mile. Bonetli filled the important part of the | 
heroine tastefully, winning deserved recognition 
The celebrated | 
duet for the gen-d'armes, sung by Lecuyer and | 
Marcas, although familiar to the ear, 
in an irresistibly droll manner, and created a 
perfect furore, being encored four times. 


fire of pine logs, and every morning w1e obliged 
to break the ice on a flowing stream to obtain 
water for making tea for breakfast. The results 
of all his labors and privations are the magnifi- 
cent painting which we hope to have the pleasure 


Her costumes were superb, and } 


of seeing in Boston, and the painful disease 


which threatened a sudden termination of a 
most brilliant and pevianiiiterx career. Further 


intelligence from him is awaited with painful 


for her part in the serenade. 


anxiety by his numerous friends in this city. 
A private letter from San Francisco informs 


was given 


us that there is an awakening appreciation of 
the importance of art in that city. Pictures by 
the best artists of the day have been sold for 
value of the frames, but better prices 


*‘La Grande Duchesse” was given last night. 
This afternoon 


and in the evening ‘‘La Belle Helene.” 


“Genevieve” will be repeated, 


are now given to artists of established reputa- An extra engagement of three nivhts 
tion. LBierstadt haa lately sold a picture of} has been effected with this troupe. On Mon- 
“Donner Lake” tor $25,000. This picture|day, ‘““Orphee aux Enfers” will be produced |. 


measures 9 feet by 5, and is thought by many 
competent critics to be a failure. ‘‘He tries,” 
says one correspondent, ‘‘to represent early 
clouds lifting from and 
this lacks both 


for the first time in several years. On Tues- 
day, Aimee will have a_ benefit. 
afternoon, ‘La Belie Helene” will be repeat- 
ed, and the season will close with a benefit to 
M. Juteau in the evening. 


morning on the lake, 
the 
and 


reflected in water, and 





smoothness 
muddle. The foreground is strongly painted, 
and consists of forest and rock scenery, but I 
Hill's two 


Mt USI I C 


MR. A. P. PECK’S BENEFIT CONCERY. 
Mr. Peck’s fulfilled the 
promise of the programme in every particular. 


NOTES. 
have seen better of the same sort. 
pictures of the ‘Yo Semite,’ both very large, 
has evidently had a photograph 


coucert 


are good. He 
Of the unequalled combination presented, it is | 








to assist him, and in consequence has caught 

the effects of reflection well. He calls thei | ifficult to determine t> whom to award the | 
‘The Grand Canyon of the Sierras’ and ‘The | P4!m, as without exception all the performances | 
Koyal Arches.’ ” were in the highest degree artistic, each ar- ; ° 

tist being preéminent in his particular sphere. 

F SE DRE CP Santali SS tis not probable that the unsurpassed quality 

DUAM: trae NOTES. of the Thomas orchestra has ever been so con- | 

tHE ‘‘RBostoN.” spicuously and favorably exhibited here as on 


Mr. Edwin Adams — d the second week of} this occasion, for, even with Rubinstein as the , 
his engagement in ** Marble Heart.” The 


play has ever been deservedly one of the most 


The pianist, the orchestral parts in the Schumann ! 
concerto. claimed an equal share of interest, 
We 


tore heard this concerto, the A-minor, interpre- 


popular of its class. Its didlogue has not been | and deserve equal praise. have never be- 
surpassed by any of the more modern pieces of 
its class, and we question if 
dramatic play upon ouF%sta ge of the better class, | pro! bable that such # performance will ever be 
presents for excelled if equalled. But for this opportunity, 
effect than is 
play. Mr. 
rendering of th 
Booth played the marble-h 
ceedingly well. Arden” 


any one melo-| ted so completely and powerfully, and it is not 


equal opportunity situation and | 
red 


Adams gave a finished and powertul 


e 


the greatest powers of the great pianist would 


off in the tourth act of this 
merely have been suggested, not indelibly im- | 
pressed as by his magnificent playing off his 
part in this grand work. 
tubinstein played a group classical ior- 
ceaux, including Mozart's A-ti 


rendered with exquisite delicacy, a gigue hy 


e romantic “Raphael,” and Mrs. | 
* } 
sarted **Mareo 


was repeated 


In the second part, 
of 
rondo in 


CX-= 


“Enoch 





on Wednesday and Thursday, supplemented by 





the drama, ‘‘Woman’s Trials.” Mr. Adams 

“benefitted” last night in **Wild Oats” and} Handel, a rondo by Bach, and the ‘Turkish 
“«Black-Eyed Susan.” The same attractive bili | March,” from Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens,” 
will be repeated this afternoon. Inthe evening | which he vivified with savage earnestness—its 


Mr. Adams will appear for the last time in the | rendering evoking storms of applause and sev- | 
‘ | ; yA : 

drama of “The Drunkard.” ‘The Boston fa-| eral recalls to which he responded with a singu- 

vorite, Mrs. F. S. Chanfrau, will appear forthe | garly touching rendering of Schuburt’s Eri 


lay next. } King.” Wieniawski also shared in the advan- 


taze of 


first time this season on Mon 


the surroundings of the Thomas 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. or- 
The second week of the French troupe, at the | chestra, playing the intricate fifth concerto by 
Globe, has been a little unfortunate as com-| Vieuxtemps with wonderful purity of tone, 
pared with the brilliant opening week. The} breadth, expression and endurance. lis exe- 
concert of Sunday night last is, in a degree, | cution of the finale was fairly startling in its 
the cause of the marked change in interest that | sastained power and brilliancy. In the second 
has been manirested, for it was, in effect, a “wet | purt he gave his delightful *-Legends” with 
blanket” that those who suffered under w U hot} new beauty and suggestiveness, awaking the 
soon forget. /imprimts, Aimee was hoarse an i! greatest enthusiasm. Miss Annie Cary con- 


Re an aria trom Rossini's ‘Italiana in 


| Alzieri,” displaying her adaptability to exact- } 
ling florid music 
was in splendid voice, and did full justice to 


unable to appear; Juteau was hoarse and ought 
1; and the only other singer 
Loff all the mu- 
1 any interest was Nar- 


not to have appeare 


aside trom Bonelli, who carrie with complete suecess. She 


sical laurels, who excit 


din, and, in his ease, the interest was exclu- | the number by the fluent brilliancy of her eX | 
sively confined to the peculiar cut of the trous- | ecution. She was rapturously recalled, but: 
ers which he wore. The piano solos of Mile. | judiciously refrained from encouraging encores 


by not granting one. Mr. Nelson Varley had 
an exceedingly trying selection, a, 


Carreno and the playing of the orchestra were | 
all that could be desired, but did 


the concert general dullness and bad- 


fi Tr his solo 
concert aria by Mozart. 
‘nical difficulties in no way daunted his charac- 
teristic and 
every way calculated to delight lovers ot classi- 


not redeen | 
trom. its | Its complicated tech- i 
ness. 

‘‘Les Bri 
formance than it has ordinarily had, 
La Belle Helene” 
zx, Mile. Bonelli substituting 
Aimee in Helene.” Considering the | from “Il Trovatore,” w 
ie lady 


all the 


1 leas b 


rilliant per- | intensity, his performance was in| 


Mon- | 
| cal singing by its pure style and dramatic pow- lp 


sands” received : 
on 
Was given 


day evening, and * 


er. He also gave, with Miss Cary, the duo | 
winning in both selections | 


' 
Apropos ot this Tro- 





on Tuesday eve 
for Mile. - 
brief notice, t! acted the part! the heartiest recognition, 
complete, as} vatore duo, we presume there are many good- 


whom a hereafter 


sang and 
admirably music 
Alle. 
site of the part except in that something of op- 
Aimee's 


Lecuyer Was 


", giving 


Aimee does not, and filling every requi- | intentioned music-lovers to 


without the pos celes- | 
| 


tial bourn this especial tune would be a dull and | 


sibility of hearing in the 


era-boutfe chic with which acting and 


singing is always permeated. M. profitiess existence, but there Is as lirge a class, 


! hic he writer is include >} ahah 
the Best “Calehas” we have had since Lagrit- | in which the writer is includ d, who would bk ss | 
foul. M. Fisch s**Paris,” displayed esprit and | the good angel who would efface those notes | 

‘ - ‘ ! 

abandon, and his rendering of Le Jugement) from Verdi's score and ban their singing for- } 
| 

' 


In 


again recurring to the orchestra, which played 


of the | ever after, especially on the concert stage. 
resne Was as delight- 
M. Nardin was 
Mile. 


de Paris” recalled that of the original 
part here, M. Deere. 
Ava 
weak in **Menelaus.” 


Dra 


nemnon : 


several familiar compositions in addition to the 
the 


ful as ever in *t 


as Was also Roland | classical numbers given with soloists, we 


an “Orestes.” ‘The enseniles were very finely | wish to express the conviction that the surpass- | 
given, and the performance altegether deserved | ing excellence of this combination, and of Mr. | 
amore favoring reception tran was bestowed | Thomas's skill as a director, was more fully de- ! 
upor it. The new opera, “Les Cent Vicrges” | monstrated than upon any other occasion. Mr. 
was repeated on Wednesday afternoon and | Peck is to be congratulated upon his unstinted 





The piece is simply nothing | liberality and enterprise in assembling the re- 


Thursday night 


more than a coarse, farcieal and extravagant ; markable combination brought together, and 
| 
vaudeville. It has two or three pretty airs, but) upon the material success attained and richly 


is altogether lacking In music il consistency and | merited. 





purpose. The plot is unmistakably equivocal, THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT 

° 
and some of the allusions of the text are in- The tenth and closing symphony concert took | 
sufferably broad, but with a more forbearing | place on Thursday afternoon. The programme 


been 
the | give 


have was tuliy up to the best standard of the concerts 


nth the orc} 


| 
| 
4 ' | 
interpretation less offense might | 
case with is season, estral numbers being ! 


given to decency than was the 
performances of MM. Leeayer and Marcas, especially interesting. Phe grand overture t | 
“business ossibly be | **Fidelio,” spiritedly but a little unevenly ren- | 





whose introduced 
This was foi- 


permissible i: ‘ttainly was out! dered, opened the programme 








of place an n a respec {lowed by the ‘Sombre Foret om ‘Willian | 
stage. ‘I ee and Bone Pell.” sung by Miss Clara Doria, which pre- | 
played w in parts of no] sented that lady for the first time here in 
reat n the piece is ex- concert and to much better advantage than she 
eadiinte’ funny, and excited immoderate mer- | has appeared in opera, in her essays | 
riment. ; have previously been made. The ‘*Mantred’ 


music has previously been given by the Harvard 





The creat event of the season was the per- 
formance of “Genevieve de Brabant,” on and Thomas orchestras. The prelude of the 
Wednesday night, for the first time in Boston, enon of the Witch of the Alps” was a 
to a crowded houee, with Mile. Aimee as **Dro- tarming addition to the more familiar ‘‘Entr’- | 





acte.” Miss Doria pleased her listeners greatly | 


py her refined and graceful rendering 
y Schubert, Leinblad and Taubert, although 


as “Genevieve,” 
and M. Lecuyer 
The 1 


gun,” the page: Mile. Bonellia 
NL Juteau as “Duc 


and Marcas as the 


grata 
oO; songs 


Sifroy :” 


two gen-darmes. 








piece is like many of Oenbach’s works, a bur- | her interpretation of German music is not equal | 
lesgue on a serious then In this case his | to that of other artists whom we have heard in] 
lance is levelied at the « fers of the mid-! these concerts. Phe audience was, we pre- | 
die ages. “D Sifrov.” the unwilling cru-! sume, composed of the usual Harvard subscrin- 
sader, is represe nted as a Sybaritic dyspeptic tion patrons: nevertheless, it was almost as 
under the thum s favorite, “Golo.” demonstrative over one of the Schubert sonzs, 
’ . . > se th . St } 
**Drogar young pastry-cook, con- | which it encored, as the conventional popular | 
ceiving attachment for ‘*Genevieve,” and anj concert audience. The prece de resistance of 
; i 


age, presents the duke | the orchestral pe rts was Schubert's svimph 





wey hit - } diye , 
ambition tot ner p ss 
with a delectable veal-pie as a panacea for his; in C-major, ev renly and feelingly rendered, the | 





iliness Phe pleasures of the pie are but trans- interpretation b ing in fall accord with this 
story, for. after a brief enjoyment of its exhila- | inspired composition. 
rating effect, the duke is seized with a severe THE RUBINSTEIN AND THOMAS CONCERTS. 


from which A grand classical concert was given by this 


combination last night, and this after 


retirement, 
ho intelli oo given by “Golo.” of 
the intelgenuce given ©) 10, t 


ndisposition and seeks 


an intrigue noon the 





“Drogan” with “Genevieve,” his wife, does second and last concert of the brief series will] 
not revive him, except to give an order for their) take piace at Music Hall. Achoice programme, | 


Martel,” 


de es, 


sum- 


classical yet varied, will be performed, Rubin- 
entire Thomas or- 


arrest. The arrival of **Charles 
gadping him to 
ever: and, calling up his courtiers, he sas out 


stein, Wieniawski, and the 
Such an opportunity will 


join in a crusade, how- | 
chestra, appearing. 
ostensibly for Palestine after denouncing **Ge- | not, 'it is probable, again be offered, and a rare 
neviere” aad jlelegating his power to “Golo.” 


The crusade does pot, however, get along very | noon. 


far, for, a storm arising, the warriors seek stents NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 
sex in **Charles Martel’s” castle, where several | The two hundredth and seventy-eighth recital 
wecks are spent in bacchanaliaa carousals. | took place at the Music Hall on Saturday after- | 


palace with her companion, and, accompanied | audience. 
by ‘‘Drogan,” seeks refuge in the forest. 
“Golo” discovers her retreat, and sends two 
Her protector, **Dro- 


disguising himself as the ‘“‘Hermit of the Ra- 
and so exciting the sympathies of the Miss C. 
gen-d’armes that they resolve to kill themselves 
The duke, thereafter, ; 


where they are proceeding, disguised as va- 
has worked indefatigably since reaching Cal- | grants, when “‘Sifroy’s” own subjects, not rec- | 
opportunely appears upon the seene, to | 


and the dis- | 
The music, with which | 


| Police Savage to be loaned to such working- 
Wednesday |} 
~ | girls as had persons depending upon them for | 


| assis tance, and who would prefer to accept the | 
Leones as a loan rather than as a gift. 


$ : iSecurity but the word of the 
transparency—in fact, 13 a ‘RSRER ' : 
, quired, and the sums loaned were to be kept 


j twenty years without 


| Foster's example. 


junder the 


with an 


| zirdling 


} secluded valley, 


‘ pestilence were stayed they would observe 


‘to the 


_ cordance with a belief 


| treat is in store fur these who attend this after- | 


Meantime, ‘‘Genevieve” escapes from the ducai| moon last, and was attended by a very large | 


vocalists were Misses Anna _ Kollins, 





|; Mr. J. W. Davis. 
P. Warren and Mr. Henry M. Dun- 
'ham; piano solos by Misses 

Helen Rollins; the duo for pianos 
| Misses § Susie Pearson and Lilla Darracott, 

Misses Mary Lane and Ella Partridge, and Mr. 
| Cnaries H. Morse, deserve niuch credit for the 


two 


fine rendering of their parts in the trio and 
bounties: The skill dispiayed is a proof of the 
close attention of the pupils. The flute “solo by 
Master Lincoln Chase was very prettily ren- 
dered. 
eee in the instrumental parts. 


| 





ABOUT-TO i "y ‘NO! TES. 


APPLAUSE AT CONCERTS. 
A prominent contemporary alluded in his able 
| critique upon the late Harvard symphony con- 
j;cert to the coldness of audiences presumably 
;made up of the most appreciative portion of 
the music-loving public. He is quite right in 
; his strictures upon the want of appreciation 
| manifested, and not only as regards these audi- 
; ences, but as to those who attend other classical 
How 
| seldom is it that applause is bestowed upon the 
|} orchestral or choral portions of such pertorm- 
nees! The unremitting labor of 


ce 


| 
i 
| 
| 
H 


' 


; musical pertourmances, notably oratorio. 


months tre- 


} quently goes unrewarded by a single hand. 
|We wonder, sometimes, that indignant or- 


| chestras or choruses do not rise in righteous 





The programme consisted of a large | of forty instruments and twenty-four voices. 
| number of fine selections from the best com- | The chorus explains the meaning, the moral and 
posers, and all were well rendered. The solo | 
Nellie 
| Brown, Fannie Lovering, M. L. Brickett, aud 
The organ solos were by 


Eva Philip and | 
hy } 


Messrs. Heindl, Mullaly and Fries as- | 




















FOR THE SEASON! 


spiritual application of the tableaux. For in- 
| stance, the fourth act, which was Jesus’ last | 
| tragic entry into Jerusalem, was preceded by a 
‘tableau representing the putting away of Queen 
'Vashti by Ahasnerus. This was symbolic of 
the rejection of Jesus by the Jews. The per- | 
tableaux was wonderful, aca: | 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


fection of these 
! sidering that in some of them more than five 
| hundred persons participated and many children 
| of three years of age. 
the chorus were very fine, and many of the ac- 
Only once 


Some of the voices in 
tors showed great dramatic power. 
did they seem oblivious of their own persona- 
| tions, ard that was when anxiously watching an 
aged man who had taken the part of Barabbas. 
' He was regarded as too old for the performance, 
| but was permitted, at his own earnest request, 
|not to be dropped from his old-time place. 
Judge Putnam said he had witnessed the per- 
| formances of the most celebrated actors of the 
| time, but never one that showed a finer concep- 
tion of character, or greater dramatic power, 
than he who personated Judas. The individual 
who represented Jesus was dressed according 


ARE PRESENTING LINES OF 


GLOVES, 





HOSIERY, AND 





to the pictorial representations, with flowing 
hair parted in th. middle, dignified and serene 
in his manner, and was selected by the villagers 
for the purity and nobility of his life.—We will 
add, for the benefit of those interested in the 
subject, that a beautiful volume of etchings has 
been published, copied from sketches drawn by 
neighborhood of Ober-Ammer- 


which Ladies should note, for their VERY SUPE 
RIOR 
cost. 


in the 
The volume may be seen at Williams's, 


a lady 
gan. 
Washington, corner of School, 


BUSIN ESS NOTICES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 


street. 








| indignation and wrathtully hurl their instru- 


| Ments or music-books at their apathetic listeners, 
j thus materially anathematizing their exasperat- 
ing unappreciativeness. 
JENNLE COLLINS AND THE 
In November last Mr. John Foster of this ; 
city placed $1000 in the hands of Chief of} 


WORKING-GIRLS. 


| 
| 
| 
No 
borrower was re- | 


Miss Jennie | 
Collins was requested to select such girls as, in 


interest. 


glorious her judgment, were worthy to receive aid; and | tioned by fashion ox respec tability may be found at 
| thus far about forty have been assisted. 


They | 
A great | 
many of the working-girls prefer to receive aid 
in the form of a loan rather than as charity; 


have applied to the chief but once. 


and those persons who desire to assist the poor | 
Mr. | 
Miss Collins has received, 


working-girls would do well to imitate 


beside, in aid of her kitchen plan (which is to | 


jgive all respectable girls who apply thorough 
| 


domestic work below stairs), 
$30.75 from the Pacific mills, Lawrence 
through agent,:Mr- J.-H Farrar; a 
generous sum from the Lawrence woolen mills, 
through the AS. Ad. 
from the Merrimac mills, through the agent, 
Gen. J. C. Paltrey. This confidence in the 
judgment and reliability of Miss Collins is very 
pleasing to her and the 
which it betokens is creditable to the individuals 


instruction in 


the 


avent, Shove; and 857 


friends, generosity 


and companies which practise it. It surely is 
worthy of note that corporations are brouglit to 
couperate in this amclioratory work. 

THE HEADQUARTERS OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
The Boston correspondent of the Worcester 
Spy tells her readers that “the demand here for | 
pictures, and allother merely ornamental things, 
may be easily seen in a walk of less than half a 
mile. Directly opposite Williams & Everett's 
are Bigelow & Kennard, with their costly and 
immense stock ot bronzes, parians 
and watches; their windows are by far the most 


jewels, 


fascinating in the city, and even if .one can’t buy | 


one is tree to go by as often as one pleases, and 


there is great 
things. 
bott’s < 


satisfaction in pretty 
On West street is what used to be Ab- 
TI torget the name of the present firm) 
anl on the corner of Tremont, Bumstead’s tiles 
an! luxurious rugs and draperies delay the wil- 
Near-by, on Tremont street, are the 


seeing 


ling idler. 
household-art store and Shreve, Crump & Low 
root, offering enticing orna- 
and every oc- | 


same 
ments for every room ina house, 
casion of dress, and undress, too, as fashionable 
nightgewns are fastened with jewels. A few 
! steps farther north are Doll & Richards, with a 
fine store, fine taste, a stock of pictures equal 
to that of Williams & Everett, anda picture-gal- 
lery in which there are always good things. A 


| square or two farther is the very popular art- 


store of Elliot, Blakeslee & Nove s. Here, 
| too, are a gallery and a great stock of pictures. 
Just beyond is Charles Kennard’s well-selected 
{collection of parians and jewelry. 
Then come Story & Mellen, with endless variety 
of tiles, vases and statuettes ; and Briggs’s famous 
china-shop is near, on the corner of School and 
Washington streets. Yesterday, in the snow, 
not crowded, and the 
by. admiring 


bronzes, 


when the streets were 
windows not surrounded 
groups, I had occasion to take just this walk, 
ind was struck for the first time by its richness 
in art. I think ic ought to be set down in Bos- , 
ton guide-books as ‘a short excursion recom- 
mended to visitors who are here for only a few 


were 


hours.’ Everywhere are cheaper picture shops ; 
you can't creep into a crooked lane in pursuit 
of a short cut or a carpenter without seeing 
lithographs and plaster images; and 
that reminds me that inXmy short excursion I 
should have taken Garey's Matuary place, hid- | 
den away in the mysterious depths of Provi nce 
court; working in toward | 
Ww ashington street froma d7fty lane that con- 


and Bromfield streets.” 


chromos, 












a queer, busy place, 


nects Schoo 





THE PASSION PLAY OF OBER-AMMERGAU. 
The chapel of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, on Tuesday evenfag, was pretty well filled | 
attentive andience to listen to Judge | 
Putnam's very beautiful and instructive lecture | 
mn the ‘+ Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau.’ ‘| 
Beneath the magic of his pen and voice the re- 
the Bavarian Tyrol, in all its loveliness, | 
seemed to open upon the delighted vision—the | 
tains, eight or ten thousand feet 


gion, 


moun 
in height and snow-capped in the distance, the 
nestling village, through which runs the little 
river, Ammer. from whence its name, on one side 
the monastery-crowned precipice, two thousand 


foot 
Teet 


high, on the other the gorge through which 
the village is entered, the struggling pilgrims 
thithe the open buil«ing in 
which the play is enacted and from which the 
ng slopes are ready reminders of those 


r wending their way, 


surroundi 


lof old Jerusalem, and, not least, the peaceful 
; and simple inhabitants of the picturesque and 


the actors in the celebrated 
play. The chief occupation of the people 
wood-carving, principally religious subjects. 
This play is arelic of the middle ages, when 
plays from Scripture subjects were prepared 
aid enacted ty the monks. These in their turn 
had taken the place Greek mythological 
plays of anearlierdate. These scriptural plays 
egenerated and were forbidden by the 
but. by especial request, the ‘‘Pas- 
sion Play" in this village had been allowed, as 
no visible evil had resulted from it. It owed. 
its origin to a vow made by the inhabitants of 
the valley during the prevalence of a pestilence 
more than two hundred years ago that if the 
this 
The night previous | 
performance a cannon is discharged in ac- | 
of the people that it will 
scatter the clouds and produce pleasant weath- 
er. At the time Judge Putnam visited the place | 
performance, the weather andi 
every circumstance proved favorable for enjoy- | 
ment, nor was there anything revolting or) 
seemingly sacrilegeous, as might have been an- | 
|ticipated. The play, which continues from! 
| early morn till night, with an hour’s intermis- | 
_ sion at noon, consists of eighteen acts, the pees 
| ing scenes in the life of Jesus, each act preceded 
by a scriptural tableau, and a chorus consisting 


of 


in time d 
authorities : 


representation each decade. 


to witness the 


= -| 26 and 30 WINTER 8ST. 


_ and give satisfaction. 


| grave to gay. 


| Rye, by a peculiar process. 


that pays inte 
calendar-month they remain in bank. 
tion haa a guarantee funil ( 


| our stock of 


J ordan, Marsh & Co. 


Ir you oink: get beaierai ns in CLOTHING go to the | @prl2- It 


“EAGLE.” Tiis Company are doing a large bu-ine-s 


ATTR ACTIVE! 


Cheaper than th the Cheapest ! 


& HARTLEY are 


Ce ae vcs 
ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS 
CARPETS, 


Keay, see 





SVRING CAMPAIGN.—The EAGLE CLOTHING Co, 
have & splendid stock of MEN’s AND Boys’ CLorH- 
ING. No better place in Boston to get supplied—one- 
price and fair dealing. Corner Washington and E-- 
sex. 





NEGLECTED COUGHS AND COLDs.—Few are aware 
of the importance of checking a Cough or “Common 
Cold,” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to *BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TKOCHES,” if 

neglected, often works upon the Lungs 


ABORN’S SPRING STYLES !—*From 
Pleasing to 
Every variety sanc- 





LEARNARD 





ABORNS’S HaTs! 
From lively to severe.” 
| the eye. Soothing to the head. 


ABORN’S OLD STAND, 95 Washington street. 





CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF Rik —TLiis article is 
distilled in the Cumberland Valley from. selectec 
It is a gentle and invig 
Sold by all grocers and druggists. 

JAMES DINGLEY & CO.,, 

9 and 1585 Washington st 





orating stimulant. 
! 
1385—LONG AGO, but not <0 long ago that the nu- 
merals have no meaning. The new branch store of 
JAMES DINGLEY & 10. is at 1585 Washington street | 
(under Everett House), where purchasers can always | +) Pe. ‘§ ‘ IDnTKraI 
flod the choicest Imported Cigars at reasonable | j-] L Y CARI E rs, 
prices, as well as a full line of delicious Wines. Teas, | : 
Sauces, Jellies, and the groceries cenerally 








Also, a lotof heary All-wool 


#%1.50, $1.50, #1.50. 





CONSTANT TALK. 
some men who are engaged in trade, 
Who know how goods to sell, 
Have fortunes 
They've talked 30 muck and well; 
They've made their customers believe 
Tire place to trale was there ; 
And if they “bargains” would ree¢ 
They should not trade elsewher 
This *coustant talk” of GEORGE FLENNO's, 
Of “Suiting” Loys ‘rom head to feet, 
Brings multitudes to him for “CLories,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington -treet. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. i 


MERCANTILES AVINGS INSTITU T ION, 
New BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
reach and every full 
The Tnatitu- 
for the ex- 

om tebl 


The above are PERFECT in every partic- 
ular, ond worthy the attention of the trade 


in their business made, and those who are furnishing. 


"ive, 


Cor. Union & Hanover Sts., 





Entrance 78 Union Street. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


AP rie 2 tr 
: = SPSS SPATS SE ACTORS 


FIFTH | THOU SAND. 


H. H.’s Bits of Talk, 


| 
} 
| cnet 
| 
| 





yest on deposits t 


$205,000) 


| press protection of depositors CHARLES D. 


WARNER in Hartford Courant: 

| “Weshould like to say something 

| that would help to carry them (these 

el ei eek: . “ essays) into every household in the 
| land. They will go straight to peo- 

| ple’s hearts, like revealing and puri- 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUstt 


Summer Term opens MONDAY, Apvil 21. 


ga ONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS. 
'fying sunshine.” 
Free advantages to pupils unequalled. 
sead for Circular or apply to ne 
apr 3t JULIUS EICHBERG, Director, | Price @1.0u. Sold everywhere by all Book and 


= Newsdealers 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOLIN THE WORLD. The = Sean gts 
most eminent instructors. The greatest number of 


NEW FUR NITURE. 
free advantages. The lowest rates of tution. Un- 


rivaled facilities to organ students. Situations pro- Snow Rollins & Co 
| . 9. 


cured. 





Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. It 


apri2 








Summer Term opens April 21. Circulars, giving! = 
{ull particulars, mailed free to any aldres-. 213 & 215 Tremont St., Boston, 
meh29 4t E. TOURJEE, Director. Manufacturers and Dealers in 








ei ; PARLOR, LIBRARY, 
GREAT SALE DINING ROOM, AND CHAMBER 


OF 
FURNIT 
CARPETS! — , vor’ 


Of every description. 
—ALSO— 


DRAPERIES, 
LACE AND iNOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


In every variety. at lowest prices. 
—_-- W. EF. SxNow. L. M. Rouitns. 
apr l2 3m 
Ws are too well knownin the community to assure) = * we 2 : rane 
our friends that we are using any deception in this SPRING TI MLE. 


matter. We intend to remove. and preter not to take 


our stock with us, but sell at such prices x3 will in- 
duce allin want of apy kind of a Carpet to look at 
Are the BEST to use to counteract the debilitating 
eects of SPRING and early SUMMER. They 
are MILD AND PLEASANT IN THEIR EFFECTS, 
and no change in diet is needled. 


EVERYBODY CAN TAKE THEM: 
Man, Womano Child. 
They are made with PURE, SOFT, MILD WINE, 
and choice Plants and roots, are Delicious to the 
Taste and Delightfal*in Aromi, while the 
strong, flery spirit, 80 prominent in most other Bit- 
tere. ix lacking 


SONOMA WINE BITTERS 


have been used for years, not only in the United 
States but in the British Provinces, West Coast of 
South America, Sandwich Islands, the Eastand West 
Indies, and Australia, and are recognized as the 
Most Palatable, Healthy and Appetizing 
Bitters in the warket 


SONOMA WINE BITTERS 


are Medicinal and Invigorating, cleansing the 

blood. and giving a healthy tone to the entire system 

Ladies and Children will find therein & most 

agreeable Tonic. Try them and you will u-e no other. 
Soll everywhere by Druggists and Grocers. 


JAMES DINGLEY & C0,, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


F, B. WENTWORTH & CO,, 99 & 1555 Washington St. 


6 & $ Bedtord Street, 1"? _ pecraarichahihad hanover = 


Our Entire Stock tor sale at 


Costand Less than Cost! 


AXMINSTERS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, | 
THREE-PLYS, | 
TWO-PLYS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINOS, &C., &6. 


Every Article Warranted as 


Represented ! 


ONE PRICE,§JAND ONE ONLY! 


Hotel-Keepers and Country Dealers 
will do well to call. 


Published This Day: 


NEW MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Two doors from Washington St. 


apri2 tf 











HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ELEGANCE aud RARB CHEAPNESS of 


& CO., 


| As were ever exhibited im this 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12,1 


Just landed from China, a Fine Line of 


Plain White 





Canton Mattings, 


All from New Grass carefully selected. 











157 Tremont Street, 


Donde tr Near Corner West Street. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE 


UFFER As FINE 


CARPETINGS, 
Upholstery Goods 


ant Nf. 


\ LINE OF 


» Flangines 


Paper 


eity. They invite at- 


tention to many mew aul special designs of which 


they have the exclusive sale. 





Ox is nee 
e ES) cents Ss per Yar a. Have just received a complete stock of the celebrated 


| Wishing 


116 TREMONT STREET, 


Nearly opposite Park-Street Church, 


BOSTON. 





\MPS. 


S.A. STETSON & CO. 


Moderateur Lamps. 


Also, the famous 


GERMAN READING-LAMP 


for either Kerosene, Lard or Sperm Oil, to which 
they invite the attention of the public, at 


173 TREMONT STREET. 


aprl2 it 


REMOVAL. 


a 


THE OFFICE OF THE 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INS, CO, 


Is REMOVED TO 


153 "Tremont Street. 
Hl. WHOL L INTER, secretary. 


aprl2 4 W 


MASON & HOADLEY: 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS. 


Compiled by two eminent and successful teachers, 
it has acquired an excellent reputation, cannot fail t 
Satisfy both “master and scholar,” and is anexccelled 
b¥ any other method for the Pianoforte 

Price 33.00 





—_— 


. ‘Daaas 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 


In one sense THE Sacred Music Book of the age. 
Since it contains 1000 of of the Bost jTunes and An- 
thems, carefully seleeted by 500 Choristers and Music 
Teachers from all accessible books, and therefore it 
must be the choicest collection of the century 

Prive 21 50. 


WINNER'S New SCHOOLS 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Banjo. 
Cornet, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute and Flageo- 


let. Dou't don't « despise these little books because 
theyare cheap! For pe sons whe wish to learn easily 
and pleasantly, and only go a little way, there is 





vothing better. 
Price of each book 75 cents, 


The above books sent. postpaid, oa receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. | 


apie 


Crosby, Morse & Poss, 


their 
from 
their extensive assortment 


to educe 


stock, have selected 


of tine Jewelry a ‘arge 


amount of goods of the best 


materialand workmanship, 


which they will ofler tor 
sale for twenty days at 
twenty-five and tifty per 


cent. less than former pri- 
ees; and they will also sell 
from the balance of their 


entire stock ot Fine Watch- 


es, Rich Jewelry, Sterling 
Silver and  Silver-Plated 
Ware, excepting the Gor- 


ham tPlated Ware, at Re- 


duced Prices. 


CROSBY MORSE 
240] WASHINGTON STREET, 


aprS 


BORZOT 3t 


FRENCH. 


MARBLE CLOCKS 


~OFr— 
NEW DESIGNS, 
Made Expressly to our Order in Paris, 





Brouz zhtiiown tothe present time: showing all the | 
new lines of Railroads, the Hoosac Tunnel route, the | 
new branches and extensions: also the new towns | 
and divisions throughout the State.to which is added 
a NEW MAP OF THE CITY OF BOSTON; and a} 


complete Census, 


OFFER 


SOOO 





form, fold ‘ 
Mailed. postpaid, on receipt of p 


A. WILLIAMS & CO.) 


MAP PUBLISHERS AFD DEALERS. 
135 Washington, corner ot School street, Boston 


WORSTED ee SS ii 
S H A W L Sg -sta ylished n ‘. 
AT $3.00 APIECE, 











JAMES TOLMAN & CO., 





Merchant Tailors, 


No. 111 Washington St. 





Jordan, Marsh & CO. 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. | 
‘ 


apr 12 is | only, at reasonable prices. 4% aprs 


which we will make up, im the best manner) 


Having recently refitted and refurnished our store, | 
we are now prepared to show our customers and) 
friends a large and varied stock of NEW GOODs, 


i 


ARTISTIC BRONZE GROUPS, 


ply the place of those destroyed br fre. Also 


BRONZE CARD STANDS, 
VASES, PITCHERS, AND 
STATUETTES IN PAIRS, 


| Personally selected by one of our firm in Europe, 
and for sale to tae TRADE or at RETAIL, 


—BY— 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 


31 Temple Place, 


BOSTON. — 


at 


we 





DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


Paper Hangings and Decorations, 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


STRAW MATTINGS 


and Fancy 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


8 73 - e 
| WE SUCCEED 


The well-known Firm of 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO,, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


CARPETING, 


And propose the 


Stock, 





Comprising Low-Cost, 
| Goods. 


Ja order to do 30 AT ONCE, we offer 


Unusual Bargains 


Paes 


INGRAIN, TAPESTRY AND BRUSSELS 
CARPETINGS 
@.A FINE LINE OE INGRAIN AT 

G2 1-2 


A SPLENDID 


Sents per Yard. 
BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


Only 81.25 per Vard. 
OIL CLOTHS AND STRAW MATTINGS 


A SPECIALTY! 


HARRIS, CHIPMAN & CO., 


Cor. Court &, Hanover Sts. 
i 2t 


Freeman, Carey & Co, 
155 AND 157 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


Our stock for Spring of 1873 is now ready for sale. 
ni the inspection of our customers and all seeking 


for 
Fine Goods at Very Low Prices, 
—AND= | 


FIRST-CLASS WORK, 

are respectfully invite! Consi-ting 

Finest West-o!-England Cloths, in Black, Blue, 
Brown and Olive shades. 

“ French and German Cloths, in Black, 
Blue, Mulberry and Brown shades. 

German Tricot Made, in Bla 

Brown and Olive shades 


.’ Blue, 


English Diagonalsand Basket Weave, 
in all shade~. 

German Crape Coating, in Black. Blue 
and Olive shades. 

German Diagonal Coating, in Black ard 
Blne shades. 

German Blue and Black Doeskin. 

French and English Goods tor Trov- 
sers, in great Variety of Shades, in Stripes 
and Plaids and light and medium weight. 

—ALSO— 
Drab Kersey, Bedford Cord, Corduroy, 
Moleskin, and Striped Vestings for Liv 


ery, all of which will be mate to Order. in our 
best style, at very Low Prices 
—ALAO— 


Some very tne Nova Scotia Homespun 


FINE CLOTHING, 


Oar Spring Overcoats are now in stock, an are 
equa! tu any Custom Work, having been made by our 
regular workmen during dulf season, and ranging in 
prices from $14 to 230. Made from tine Kersey, Mel 
ten and Silk M xtures, sud all the new and desirable 


"FURNISHING GOODS, 


Our stock contains every requisite fora gentleman’s 
wardrobe, from the best quality of Goods and latest 
style. ¢ Reinier’4 Gloves, Lisle 
Thread and Driving-Gloves, silk and fine Web Eng- 
lish and French Suspenders, Cartwright & Warner’. 
Under Clothing and Silk Ties, Scarfs and Bows too 
numerous to particularize, at the Lowest Prices such 
gods can be purchased for in Bo3ton. 


ourvoisein’s Kids, 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 


sac. apne Old South Church. 


APRIL DIVIDENDS 


Can now be SAFELY and PROFITABLY in 


vested in the following desirable securities : 


Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw RR. 8s, 
(Guaranteed by Michigan Central RR. Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. 7s. 
Maine Central RR. 7s. 

Boston & Maine RR. 7s. 

Eastern Railroad 7s. 

Boston & Albany RR. 7s. 

Michigan Central RR. 7s. and 8s. 
Montclair RR., New Jersey 7s. Gold. 
Wisconsin Central RR. 7s. Gold. 
Northern Pacific RR. 73-108. Gold 
Cincinnati City 7s and 7 3-10s. 
Cleveland City 7s.’ | 

J:rsey City 73. 

Cricago City 7s. 

Minneapolis ity 7s. 

St. Louis City 6s. 

Lawrence City 6s. 

Manchester Cit7 6s. 

Salem City €s. 

Lowell City 6s. 

Fall Prices wil) be allowed on Govern- 


ment and other marketable] securities fin 


exchange. 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 
AO State street.’ 


apr > Stic 


‘FINE PL. ATED WARE. 


W. 6. FLETCHER 


FORMERLY NO. 10 MILK STREET), 
Ha: just received a new line of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Suitable for WEDDING PRESENTS and every-day 
use. New designs in 
PORCELAIN-LINED PITCHERS, 
BOUQUET HOLDERS, 

TEA SETS, 

WAITERS, ETC., 

Exquisite in Pattern. Elaborate ia Finis), and Eco- 
nomical in price. Also tts e 


«“Princess’? Patern 
SPOONS AND FORKS, TEA KNIVES, ETC. 
No. 51 Chardon Street, 


Leading from wee te Revere House, an! near all 
apr5 he Eastern ePaer. 5 1 





 Gesmien Ale, 
EROM BERLIN AND VIENNA. 


Asmall invoice just received per Steamers, and for 


—. S, PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 


i Linmediate Reduction of the Entire 


Medium ‘and Fine 











ENTERTAIN MEN TS. 


“THE GLOBE. 


-R. Floyp.. eens 





Saturday, April 12, 


THE AIMEE OPERA TROUPE 


Intwo superb eatertainments. Aiternoon at 2 o’ctock 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT, 
Evening at 8 o'clock 
LA BELLE HELENE, 
Aimee as Helene. MONDAY EVENING, re-engage- 
mentof Aimee Opera Eroupe—OnPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Farewell Benetit of Mile. 
Aimee. and last night of Opera Bouffe. THURSDAY 


EVENING. April 17, the popular young actor, Mr. 
FRANK Mayo, as DAVY CROCKETT. 


‘BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. Bootu Lessee and Manager. 
MAX MARETZEK «6.06 0csccccteccconcscesss -.-Direetor. 


Aimee as Drogan the page. 





This (SATURDAY) Atternoon 
talented young artist, 

EDWIN ADAMS 

for the last times, in “THE MARBLE HEART” aod 
“THE DRUNKARD.” 
Doors open at 1.50 and 7.15 


aud Evening, the 


Begins at 2 and 7.495. 


On Monday. April 14, 


MRS. F. 8. CHANFRAU, 


in bode THE TWO WIVES. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


LAST GRAND CONCERT 


—OFr THE— 


Coneert Combination 


On record, comprising the 


RUBINSTIEN 


—AND— 


THEODORE THOMAS 


CONCERT COMPANIES. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 12, at23 1-8 
Positively Final Appearance of 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN 

anl HENRI WIENIAWSKI, 
And Last Appearance this Season of 


THEO. THOMAS 
And lis UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA. 


this ube 


(ireatest 


Notwithstanding the great expense of 
qualled combination, the prices will be 

Reserved Seats, Two Dollars. 
For sale at the Hall. 





PETERSILEA’S 


MUSIC SCHOOL. 


THIS CONSERVATORY i+ conducted upon a plan 
unlike any other musical institution in the world. 
The methods of instraction sre scientific, yet ample 
md practeal The limited class system prevails 
Che terms are exceptionally low. aud the corps of 
teachers includes none but first-class artists. 

ae Suinmer Term opens April 2ist, 2d and 23d. 
For further particulars address or apply to CAR 
LY LE PETERSILEA, Director, at the School, 33yv 
Washington street, Bo-ton apr. 2t 


CARPETS. 8. 





The public know that 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


ALWAYS KEFP 


CARPETS 


[no all qualities, and will 


A SUPERIOR STOCK OF 


SELL AS LOW A: 
FRESH [GOODS 
AND NEW STYLES; 
© WENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
CARPETS 


OFENING 


THE LOWEST, 


EVERY DAY. 


SOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 & 45 WASHINGTON ISTREET, 


aprs 13¢ ISTON.1 3 


7 REMOVAL. 


& & EVERETT have 

New Establishment, 
290-44 Street and Nos. 8 
& & Bedford Street, Boston. The Art 
Gallery and Salesroom are Now Open 
with a Full Stock of Oil Paintings, En- 
Mirrors ond Art Goods, with 


WILLIAMS 
removed to their 


Washington 


jravings, 
superior facilities for the manufacture of 
Gilding, Passe-Partouts, &e. 


Prompt and perfeet work can be gquar- 


Frames, 


inteed in every department. 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


REMOVAL. 


Bargains in Books and Stationery ! 


apro 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO, 


Will Remove to their New Warerooms, 
Yo. 219 Washington Street and No. 10 
Bromfield Street, about April 15. Until 
‘hat date they offer their entire stock in 
yoth departments, at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES. Public Libraries 
ind Private Purchasers will find a very 
3xtensive Assortment, which {will be 
slosed out without reserve. 


NOYES, HOLMES & C0., 


At the Old Stand, 
117 WASHINGTON 


St. 
2 


Spring Overcoats 


AT RETAIL 


By the man ifa‘tu ers, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street, 
BETWEEN (COURT STREETJAND CORNHILE 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N. 


1ITY OF BOS T O 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Proposals for Farnishing the City of Bos- 
ton with Paving Bricks. 


sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Superintendent of St =, City Hall, Boston, until 
FRIDAY, April 1s, 1573. 12 o'clock M., tor supplying 
the Cuy of Boston, with the best an of Hakp 
PAVING Bricks during the year 1x73 

Proposals to state the price per thousand bricks 
lelivered on such wharves in the city of Boston ae 
nay be designated from time to time by the Su in- 
tendent of streets. Al-v the number of bricks which 
the proposer will deliver ver month from the first day 
f May to the first day of November. 

4 oe bricks delivered to the city to be in every re- 
pect satisfactory to the Committee on Paving and 
the Superintendent of Streets. A sample of the 
yricks to accompany the proposal. 

The successpul bidder will be required to bonds 

satisfactory to the Commitiee on Paving for the faith- 

fal performance of the contract. 

Proposals to be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Paving and endorsed “Proposals far 
Paving Bricks.” 

The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals, 











mch29 Pay 


aprs 


By order of the Committee on Paving. 
apri2-lt JHARLE RIS, Clerk, 


MR. ie R CHENBY..... oe ceceeeceees PROPRIETOR. 
MR seeeeeeeeeeee MANAGER, 
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COMMONWEALTH, BOSTO! 








Pickpockets. 
isle RS 
THEIR METHODS AND MANNERS. 


Some months ago while goin; down Broad- 
way in an omnibus, as I was looking at the peo- 
ple on the sidewalk, I felt a hand very softly 
and gently making its way behind me, evident- 
ly progressing toward the pockets in the skirts 
of my coat. Recollecting that there was noth- 
ing but a handkerchief in one pocket and a pair 
of gloves in the other, I knew that I could not 
lose much, and therefore sat still to enjoy this 
new sensation. The hand was moved very 
gently and steadily along, and had very nearly 
reached my pocket when [ turned to study the 
“artist.” He was a man about forty years of 
age, plainly and neatly dressed, and looked like 
a very respectable citizen. 

The instant I began to turn toward him his 
hand was swiftly, but quietly, withdrawn, and 
when I faced him he was looking gravely at 
something on the. sidewalk. As I continued to 
study him he turned his head and we had a 
good ‘‘square” look at one another for a mo- 
ment without a word being said by either. He 
then pulled the strap and left the stage to seek 
some other sphere of action. 

A few days ago, while standing on the front 
platform of a Fourth-avenue car, I happened to 
cast my eyes down, and saw tu my astonish- 
ment that my vest was unbuttoned. As it could 
not liave unbuttoned itself, and as I certainly 
had not done it, [ took occasion while slowly 
rebuttoning it to quietly look around avd de- 
cide, if possible, which of my neighbors had 
been thus attentive tome. I made up my mind, 
from the relative positions of all on the plat- 
form, that it must have been done by a gentle- 
man standing nearest to and just in front of me, 
and who must have seen me return my pocket- 
book to the inside pocket of my vest after pay- 
ing my fare. Yet it seemed preposterous to 
think so, for he was «very decent-looking man ; 
his clothes were neat and well cut, and there 
was nothing ‘‘loud” or extravagant about him. 
He appeared perfectly respectable, and it seemed 
utterly impossible that he could be a pickpocket. 
[ noticed, however, that he carried on his left 
arm a light coat in a ‘‘bunchy” way, which 
would very effectually conceal his right hand 
when raised for such an operation, and, since I 
had to choose between believing that my vest 
unbuttoned itself or that he had done it, I felt 
forced to believe the latter. I noticed, also, 
that he and I were the only ones that were 
quietly studying our neighbors. The rest all 
had the usual straight-ahead look of passengers 
intent upon their journey. 

I had uttered no exclamation when I made 
my discovery, so the gentleman in question ap- 
peared perfectly at his ease. I felt convinced, 
however, that if he were a pickpocket that he 
must be in the front rank of his profession for 
gentleness of touch, dexterity of fingers, and 
imperturbable demeanor. After studying us 
all quietly for a few moments he made his way 
unobtrusively to the rear platform, and spoke 
to a taller, but younger, man, who, singularly 
enough, had also a light coat, carried in the 
same bunchy way, on the leftarm. After talk- 
ing together a few seconds, they left the car on 
the corner of Fourteenth street, and I saw them 
no more. 

Not long ago a car-conductor gave quite 
an interesting account of how his pocket 
was picked, which { shall repeat as nearly as 
possible in his own words: It was not in my 
own car, or on my own line. You see, [ had 
got a day off to attend to some business in 
Brooklyn, where I had to make a payment of 
$50. As I was leaving the house, my brotber- 
in-law said to me, “Take care you don’t get 
your pocket picked.” ‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘if any 
one picks my pocket he’s welcome to all he can 
get.” When [| got over to the other side of the 
river I went to pay my $50, but I no sooner 
touched my pocket than I knew I had been 
robbed. I was thunderstruck. My pocket had 
really been picked after all. So I just sat 
down, and thought it all out, and when | got 
through it was just as clear as noonday.” You 
see, as [was getting on to the car, I noticed 
some suspicious-looking characters on the plat- 
form, so I just buttoned up my _ pantaloons 
pocket where I had my money. Well, Lord 
bless you, [ might just as well have told them 
in so many words, ‘‘Here’s my money”; for 
they're all the time on the lookout for just such 
things as that, and they understand in a moment 
what such a movement means. he first thing 
they did when [ got on the platform was to 
knock up against me, and make me angry, for 
when you get a man angry you get him off his 
guard. ‘There was no seat, so I stood against one 
side of the door, and one of these fellows leaned 
against the other side, so as to make the passage as 
narrow as possible. ‘Then another went to push 
through, and as he came rather too much on my 
side | pushed him off. He drew back, and then, 
making another push, got through, and went on 
toward the front of the car. Well, you see, the 
first time he went to push through he unbuttoned 
my pocket. The second time, he slid his hand 
down, and very gently took out my pocket-book 
at the very time that I was resenting his push- 
ing against me. I saw it all when [ thought it 
out, but it was too late then; so’I paid for my 
lesson. 

A young friend told the writer recently that 
his mother was sitting not long ago in an omni- 
bus when she became aware that the ‘“‘gentic- 
man” on her right was feeling for her pocket 
under her cloak. For a moment a cold shiver 
passed through her, but, as it was broad day- 
light, and as there were evidently many persons 
in the omnibus, to whom she might apply for 
protection, she took courage, and recollecting 
that in the dress. she wore her pocket had, 
much to her previous annoyance, been sewed 
on the wrong side of the skirt, conciuded to sit 
still and await the course of events. After hav- 
ing been sutticiently entertained by the vain 
efforts ot her neighbor to find the pocket, she 
turned to him and said quietly, **My pocket is 
on the other side, sir.” The man immediately 
jumped up, pulled the strap, and disappeared 
with most amusing rapidity, the contemptuous 
coolness of the lady having been too much for 
his artistic nerves. 

The passengers on one of our crowded ferry- 
boats were much amused one day at seeing a 
gentleman very deftly pick his triend’s pocket 
of his pocket-book and transfer it to his own. 
They were still more amused at seeing a third 
“gentleman” take the pocket-book even more 
deftly from the amateur and disappear in the 
crowd. The dénovement soon came. Number 
Two asked Number One to let him see his 
pocket-book, and, when his friend could not 
find it, proceeded with a smile to restore it to 
him. His sinile, however, was soon changed to 
a look of intense surprise, which was very 
much enjoyed by the bystanders, for they ex- 
pected that “gentleman” Number Three would 
soon appear and unravel to his friends this 
amusing mystery. But, alas! Number Three 
never came back. He was, it seems, a true 
“artist,” who had coolly robbed the amateur as 
publicly as the latter robbed his friend. In the 
hurry and confusion of landing Number Three 
made his escape, so the amateur was obliged to 
compensate his friend for the contents of his 
pocket-book, probably resolving, at the same 
time, to eschew ever after any such practical 
jokes. 

While the writer was one day conversing in 
acar with a friend on this subject, he told the 
following story: The best joke I know of about 
pickpockets is what happened to a gentleman 
named A , who at the time was president 
of one of our New York banks. LI had occa- 
sion to go to Philadelphia to attend to some 
business in which A—— was interested, and i 


the cars met a friend, an old gentleman and his. 


grown-up son. When we reached Philadelphia, 
the old gentleman declined getting into the 
coach of the hotel to which we were going, pre- 
ferring to go more cheaply by the horse-cars. 
We got to the hotel betore him, and when he 
Joined us he said he had had his pocket picked 
on the cars. Mr. A—— had been talking with 
a fricnd about something else, but catching a 
word or two of our conversation he asked me 
about it, and when [ told him what had happen- 


ed he said: “Oh! T can never have any sym- i 


pathy with a man who has had his pocket picked. 


Why, when I was getting on to the cars at New | 


York a fellow reached across me very roughly, 


pretending that he wanted to reach the knob of | 


the door. L[ looked at him and knew in a 
moment that he was a pickpocket; so I just put 
my hand on my breast pocket, where I carried 
my pocket-book and papers, and kept it there, 
while [ looked at him’so as to let him see that 
I knew who he was and what he was after.” 
We then wenton conversing about the business 
that had brought us to Puiladelphia. After 
discussing it for some time Mr. A—— wished to 
“show us some memoranda he had made, and 


put his hand into his breast-pocket to get his | 


po-ket-book in which they were. [ saw him 
start, and asked what was the matter, when he 
exclaimed, with a countenance expressing the 


most intense astonishment: “*Why, my pocket- | 


book is gone.” It was very clear that the man 
that reached across him had taken his pocket- 


book, and that he had been ever since feeling | 
the other papers in his breast-pocket. and been | 


thus deluded with the idea that his pocket-book 
was safe. 
him, for he had brought on about $30,000 worth 
of notes of Philadelphia merchants to negotiate 
for his bank, and he had besides some tive or 
six hundred dollars in bills. He asked me what 
he should do, when [ advised him to telegraph 
immediately to New York, and put an advertise- 
ment in the papers offering at least $2000 for 
the return of the papers. He replied, ‘Oh! 
no; $500 will do.” **Very well,” said I, *‘try 
it.” He did try it, and received a note stating 
that $2090 were required. He tried to nego- 
tiate for less, but was finally compelled to pay 
the price named. Since then I have occasion- 
ally amused myself by quoting to him his own 
remark: ‘‘Oh! [can have no sympathy with a 
man who has had his pocket picked.” 


nf wayward and impulsive; the bloated and be- 


It was a very serious business for | 


A well-known prestidigitateur was one day 
showing some gentlemen some of the tricks of 
pickpockets. One gentleman remarked : “Well, 
I don’t think anybody could take out my breast- 
pin or my pocket-book without my knowing it.” 
**Don’t be too sure of that,” said the professor, 
reaching across his breast and patting him on 
the further shoulder. ‘‘I am inclined to think,” 
said he, reaching across again and patting him 
as before, ‘‘that even so wide-awake a man as 
you may have his pocket picked. Suppose you 
show us your pocket-book now.” Much to the 
gentleman’s astonishment, his pocket-book was 
gone, and when asked for his breast-pin he 
was amazed to find that also missing. The 
magician then, much to our amusement, pro- 
duced the pocket-book and breast-pin and re- 
stored them to theirowner. He explained that, 
when he first reached across to tap the gentle- 
man on his shoulder, he loosened the pin, and 
the second time he took it out. The pocket- 
book was extracted in the usual way by the 
forefinger and the middle finger, which he had 
trained to take a strong yet delicate grip, and 
he had judiciously and carefully inserted them 
into the pocket in the course of conversation. 
He also explained that one of the distinguishing 
marks of a pickpocket is the position of these 
fingers when in repose. A man’s hand usually, 
when resting on his knee, has the fingers sepa- 
rated equally, but those of a pickpocket are apt 
to have the forefinger and middle finger nearer 
to each other, so that it is possible sometimes 
by looking around in an omnibus or car to 
notice this difference and thus be more upon 
one’s guard.— New York Times. 





The Princess Charlotte. 
Sceee 
A SCRAP OF HISTORY.—A ROYAL TYRANT. 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The visitor who enters the beautiful St. 
George's Chapel, at Windsor Castle, from the 
smaller of the two quadrangles of that noble 
structure, is at once struck by a very beautiful 
tomb which his eyes encounter nearly opposite 
the door. It is Wyatt’s cenotaph of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, daughter of George the Fourth. 
The sculpture represents her as reclining dying 
upon a couch, with a sheet thrown over her 
prostrate form, and her attendants weeping 
around her; while above the spirit of the prin- 
cess is seen soaring aloft. Nothing could be 
finer than this angelic figure; the face is il- 
lumined by a soft, mellow light which falls 
through the painted windows; and the coun- 
tenaace, lovely in itself, expresses all that the 
disembodied spirit may be supposed to feel on 
its heavenward course. ‘Those who yet survive 
from the days of the regency declare the re- 
semblance to the young princess to be a strik- 
ing one; if so, surely never maid of the House 
ot Brunswick was ever possessed of a beauty 
so sweet and touching. There has always lin- 
gered among the English an affectionate and 
tender feeling for this princess, who, had she 
lived, would now be reigning in the stead of 
her cousin Victoria, who was not born when 
Charlotte passed from earth. And the more 
we learn of her, the more fascinating her char- 
acter appears, and the more keen is our sym- 
pathy fur the desolate course of her neglected 
childhood and comfortless youth. The last 
number of one of the reviews comes out, for 
the first time, with copious selections from 
some of her letters of youthful friendship; and 
by them we get @ nearer view of the young 
ginl’s character, virtues and impulses than ever 
before; and so romantic was her life, and es- 
pecially her marriage, that I have thought no 
topic could be more entertaining as the text of 
the present letter. The life of Charlotte, too, 
illustrates the state of royalty in her times, and 
points a sharp contrast between what a writer 
has called ‘the old, bad, hollow days of the 
regency” and this beneficent era of Victoria 
the Motherly and Domestic. Certainly the 
“empty Florizel,” as Thackeray denominates 
George the Fourth, was a far different parent 
from his royal niece. 

Everybody knows that Charlotte was the only 
issue of the most unhappy marriage between 
this Florizel and the Princess Caroline ot 
Brunswick. It is not perhaps so generally 
known that the father and mother had quar- 
relled before the child was born, and that Caro- 
line lett Carlton House immediately after Char- 
lotte’s advent into the world. She left the 
child behind; not that Gentleman George was 
tond of children in general, much less this one 
in particular, but it suited his purposes to have 
control over the infant. In fact, he hated her 
as the offspring of a woman of whom his de- 
testation knew no bounds; and in no long time 
we find him stowing her away with an army of 
nurses and governesses in Warwick House just 
by Carlton Hlouse. And he was not far wrong 
in this, for if ever there was a place unfit for a 
nursery it was that Carlton House, where the 
royal dukes caroused every night and gam- 
bled and swore every day. Caroline, the moth- 
er, had taken refuge from her husband's cru- 
elties at Blackheath, where her own mother, 
the old Dowager of Brunswick, lived. She was 
never permitted to go to Warwick House to see 
her child, and the little girl was only permitted 
to see her mamma at Blackheath for an hour or 
two once a week. Then Charlotte was occa- 
sionally taken in state to Windsor, where she 
spent an awful afternoon with her austere old 
grandmother, Queen Charlotte; but hardly ever 
suw the Prince, who, when he did happen to 
grant his little daughter an interview, spent 
most of the time trying to poison her child 
mind against her mother. The only anxiety he 
seemed to feel in relation to her at all was to 
prevent Caroline from gaining access to her at 
prohibited times. His whole conduct towards 
the little girl was that of a heartless tyrant. 
All through her childhood she was kept cooped 
up, while the people who were put in charge of 
her, knowing the Prince's feelings, treated her 
with frequent harshness, and always with sol- 
emn strictness. Thus she grew up, having but 
few companions of her own age, nourishing her 
affection for her mother as secretly as possible, 
and learning to fear and dislike her father as 
much as her affectionate nature would allow her 
to dislike any one. Yet with all her loneli- 
ness, discomforts, repression and long-continued 
ill-treatment, Charlotte, at seventeen, was a 
beautiful, impulsive, warm-hearted, confiding 
and sweet-tempered creature, At this time she 
had an intimate friend with whom she was al- 
towed to correspond, and to whom she poured out 
all her confidences, hopes, fears and griefs. It is 
pathetic to read these heart-full epistles, brim- 
ming with affection, cautious in her allusions to 
her villainous papa, sad and unaffected, but 
here-and- there lit up with a flash of Joyousness 
which shows how’she might have enjoyed her 
royal station had she been reared as other prin- 
cesses are. ‘The fact is, George never could be 
reconciled to the thought of a woman being his 
heir, and refused to do anything to recognize 
Charlotte as such; he hoped for Caroline’s 
death, or for a divorce, when he should marry 
again and have a son who should succeed him. 
He was provoked that his only child was a 
daughter; and took no pains to hide the feel- 
ing. So Charlotte, although really his heir, 
had been reared as if she were his despised 
slave. The picture given by her letters of her 
own monotonous existence, and of the occa- 
sional glimpses she was permitted to have of 
court life, are full of pleasant, natural touches, 
and show as much the brightness of her char- 
acter and the vivacity of her spirits as the sur- 
roundings themselves. Stiff old Queen Char- 
lotte, who was always lecturing her on ‘‘dig- 
nity”; poor Princess Caroline, her mother, 


‘decked Prince Regent, pompous and repelling; 

the ladies of the court and the royal visitors, 
are brought before us to the very life. 
THE ATTEMPTED MARRIAGE. 

The Prince Regent, anxious to get his sweet 

little daughter out of his sight, and, if possible, 

away from England altogether, conceived a pro- 


) Augustus Broom, a young bridegroom, 


gent resorted could not alter her purpose. Un- 
able to bear the indignities her father enforced 
upon her, she fled to her mother; but the Prince 
Regent sent for her and had her carried to 
Windsor, where she was shut up and closely 
watched in Cranbourne Lodge. But a better 
time was coming. Prince Leopold of Coburg, 
young, handsome, grave, courtly, pleased her 
the first time she saw him. He heard of it, and 
a year after the breaking off of the Orange 
match preferred his suit for her hand. The 
Prince Regent seems to have been rejoiced at 
an opportunity of getting rid of her, even at the 
cost of making her happy; and churlishly gave 
his consent, while the country was anxious to 
see her well married. Prince Leopold was 
therefore accepted on all hands, and on the 2d 
of May, 1816, when the Princess was in her 
twentieth year, and one of the most beautiful of 
women, the wedding took place. The married 
life of the pair was most happy, but all too 
brief, for the princess died in childbirth, No- 
vember 6th, 1817. Her husband never wholly 
recovered from his grief for her loss; and when, 
years after, he had become King of the Bel- 
gians, and had for his second wife the lovely 
Louise of Orleans, ie named her little daugh- 
ter after the dead Charlotte. This second 
Charlotte was the unhappy wife of the Emper- 
or Maximilian, whose reason is darkened, and 
whose career has been one of the most solemn 
tragedies ever enacted by a royal personage. 


Byron so seriously affected the Countess’s health | 
that the poet presently rejoined her. Before | 
long she consented tu abandon her husband for 

him; this step, however, was followed, after a 

few months, by a reconciliation with the Count; 

but on the Countess again becoming seriously 

ill, her father and mother summoned her lover 

and he took up his abode in the house. A 
length the Count Guiccioli obtained from the 
Pope a decree of separation trom his wife, and 
his daughter retired to her father’s house, where, 
thenceforth, Byron only saw her at long inter- 
vals. Apart from her place in Byron’s biogra- 
phy, the Countess Guiccioli’s career has no in- 
terest for the public, nor did the work she pub- 
lished in exoneration of the poet’s character 
substantially serve that end—indeed, coming 
from such a source, the person must have been 
sanguine who anticipated that it would so result. 


BA 
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Fun.—A Pittsburgh bride’s dowry lately con- 
sisted of two barges of coal, which her father 
thinks ought to secure her reception by the ton 
anywhere. 

A young man asked a young lady her age, 
and ske replied: ‘‘6 times 7 and7 times 3 added 
to my age will exceed 6 times 9 and 4, as double 
my age exceeds 20.” The young man said he 
thought she looked much older. 

‘sPa,” said a little seven-year fellow, ‘‘I guess 
our man, Ralph, is a good Christian.” ‘‘How 
so, my boy?” queried the parent. ‘‘Why, pa, 
I read in the Bible that the wicked shall not 
live out half his days; and Ralph says he has 
lived out ever since he was a little boy.” 

Western women think that people are grow- 
ing over-fussy nowadays. If a man dies, and 
two or three grains of strychnine, or half a 
pound of arsenic, or an ounce or so of anti- 
mony, be found in his stomach, his poor wife 
has to go off to prison, and go through a trial, 
and see her name in the newspapers, and be ac- 
quitted, and neglect her sewing until she has 
not a thing fit to wear. 

“Tommy, my son, what are you going to do 
with tnat club?” ‘‘Send it to the editor, of 
course.” ‘‘But what are you going to send it 
to the editor for?” ‘*’Cause he says if any- 
body will send him a club he will send them a 
copy of his paper.” The mother came pretty 
near fainting, but retained consciousness enough 
to ask: ‘But, Tommy, dear, what do you sup- 
pose he wants with a club?” ‘Well, I don't 
know,” replied the hopeful urchin, ‘‘unless it is 
to knock down subscribers as don’t pay for their 
paper.” 

A paper in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, con- 
tains a description of a ball, from which we 
learn that ‘‘Miss Katie Smith was the esprit du 
corps of the evening.” ‘The writer hardly does 
Miss Smith justice. He might very truly have 
added that her dancing was characterized by an 
exquisite sine gua non, and that she attacked | 
the supper with a resistless sauve qui peut which | of I 
made every other lady in the room seem en pas- | 
sant. Few women in society, we are sure, have 
that air of de gustibus non est disputandum 
which is Miss Smith’s chief charm; and that 
man must be wholly lost to a sense of de trop 
who can observe the mise en scene of her man- 
ner without a glow of admiration rarely felt in 


usec 





MISCELLANY. 
Avgustcs Broom.—A Comic Song.—(By 
the late Dr. Robert Chambers. )— 
Air—‘‘On a bank of flowers in a summer day.” | 


In a parlor gay, one summer day, 
By sleep and heat oppressed, 


our 
are 


Lay down to take some rest. 

When Agnes sweet, his darling bride, 

Came in and sat do yn by his side, 

And said, ‘‘My dear, your Nancy’s here !” 
He with a snore replied. 

“What! asleep!” says she, ‘‘and as yet but three 
Weeks since we were wed. 

I thought of a walk, or at least some talk— 
Is all your fondness fled? 

Do give me some attention, pray, 

And let not Agnes have to say, 

That when she was dressed, and done her best, 
Her pains were thrown away. 

Well, since you will lie snoring still, 
I know what I will do; 

Those whiskers rare, beyond compare, 
I'll clip a curl or two. 

I know you love them passing well, , 

And would not one for a kingdom sell; 

Twill serve you right for the shameful slight, 
And be a joke to tell.” 

The deed was done, and she thought it fun, 
For hair can grow again; 

But when Broom did feel the cold hard steel, 
He started up amain, 

And cried, ‘‘My dear!” with a frantic roar, 

And quickly off both whiskers tore— 

“Tt is too bad! you drive one mad; 
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left Veniee for Ravenna, the separation from | R E M O W AL 


Mouldings of Every Style 


» SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 


—OF THE— 


Y-STATE LUMBER YARDS AND 
MANUFACTORY 


| (From 441 Tremont, Chapman and Chandler streets, 


—TOo— 


WHARVES, ON ALBANY, COR. OF DOVER ST; 
MANUFACTORY, 


CORNER OF ALBANY AND 
BRISTOL STREETS ; 


NCY-WOOD DEPARTMENT, 


ALBANY STREET (next South of the Manutactory) 
where we shall continue our business upon a scale 


commensurate with the conveniences of our new 
quarters, furnishing 


LUMBER OF ALL VARIETIES 


lin Building, and for other purposes, in part as 


follows :— 


Spruce, Pine, Hard Pine Timber & Boards; 
Wainut, Chestnut, Butternut, Ash, Oak, 


Cherry, Whitewood, Ete., Ete., 


in their rough state, or worked in any of the various 
forms required for immediate use. 


Having added to 
woodworking machinery A MILL SAW, we 
enabled to cut our large timber into any shape 


required, PLANING, SAWING, TURNING, JIG-SAw- 
ING, Xc., Continued, as heretofore, 
Also, constantly on hand, 


, Hard-Wood 


Doors; Window-Frames ; Counters; Ta- 


bles; and all Varieties of Finish, 


Houses, Stores, Churches, Banks, Counting- 


Rooms, which will be turnished promptly to order, 


CHOICE WOODS 


in MAHOGANY, WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, MAPLE, 
ASH, WHITEWOOD, EBONY, SATINWOOD, and 
other Faney varieties, made a specialty, and kept 
constantly on hand in the Log, or cut into Planks, 
Boards or Veneers, 
FANCY MOULDINGS for Piano, Cabinet, Car and 
othe | 


as desired. Al-o, all varieties of 


ry extra-nice work, 


Connected with our establishment are twelve sepa- 


DRYING ROOMS, 


capable of drying TWo HUNDRED THOUSAND FRET 
sumber at one time. 
All the above merchandise will be furnished at the 


VEST CASHEL PRICES, and all work executed 


in the BEST MANNER. 


Lbexperience of the senior partner of TWENTY- 


Eicgut YEARS in this city as a builder of first-class 
Dwellings, Stores, Banking-Houses and Churches ts 








jectof marrying her off to the young Prince of | 
/ Orange. The latter was invited to England, | 
}and the whole affair was suddenly arranged on | 
}a single evening. Charlotte, writing to her | 
! confidante, says: ‘‘On Friday night the Prince | 
}of Orange arrived in England; the Prince Re- | 
gent wished excessively I should see him, 
|whichI agreed to. On Sunday evening I dined | 
at Carlton House to meet him with a small par- 
}ty—the Castlereaghs, Liverpools, Lord Ba- 
}thurst, two Fagels, besides the Duchess of 
| Leeds and myself and the Duke of Clarence. 
| During the evening I was called out to say 
| what I thought of him, ard in short to decide 
! in his favor or not, on so short an acquaintance. 
| However, I decided. and in his favor; we are | 
fiance or promis, therefore, on his return trom 
| Holland.” The poor girl preferred anything to 
a continuation of her miserable life as a prison- 
er of her father; the prospect of a marciage af- 
| forded hopes of relief; and she resolved to do 
all she could to encourage an affection for Or- 
lange. Time went on; she corresponded with 
her lover; the formal engagement was made, her 
| mother being, by the Prince's orders, the last to 
receive the news of this momentous change in 
the life of her only child. Then she began to 
suspect, from her father's hurry and anxiety, | 
the true reason of his wish that this marriage 
should take place; and with all the fire of her 
warm temperament resented the plot to drive 
her permanently from her native land. Finally | 
ithe Prince of Orange came back, and in the | 
course of the companionship which followed it 
| became certain that they were not fitted for each | 
ether. Neither could learn to like the other, | 
though both tried. A little incident at last} 
broke the ties which so loosely held them. | 
Princess Charlotte one day was anxious that | 
Orange should take a ride with her; he refused; 
she began to reproach him; he turned on his 
heel and left her, saying, ‘‘I leave you to recov- 
er your temper.” She wrote to him the same 
evening to declare that she would never marry 
him. All the threats, cruelties, scoldings, im- 
prisonments, to which the enraged Prince Re- 








They cost me two pounds four!” 


Woman-Surrrace.—The Massachusett Leg- 
islature has refused to submit the question of 
woman-suffrage to the people of the State. 
They have not merely voted against allowing 
women the right to vote, but they have refused 
to let the people of the State vote upon the 
question. We are surprised at the large major- 
ity given against the prayer of the petitioners, 
after all the discussion. Why not let the peo- 
ple vote directly on this question? What pos- 
sible harm in this? If the people are opposed 
to this innovation they would vote it down, and 
that would settle the question; if they are not 
opposed, then these members have misrepre- 
sented and wronged the people. Wegare sur- | 
prised still more at this action of a Republican | 
legislature because it is in direct opposition to | 
the resolution passed at the last State Republi- | 
can convention, at Worcester. ‘That conven- | 
tion substantially endorsed the principle of fe- | 
male-suffrage. Was this only a piece of cam- 
paign buncombe? There was no protest against 
this resolution, from any quarter, during the 
Presidential canvass. This was a deliberate 
act of the State convention, passed after care- | 
ful consideration and received the approval of | 
Congressman Hoar of Worcester, Vice Presi- | 
dent Wilson, and other leading Republicans. | 
Now, a great political party has no right toj 
trifle with such a question, and cannot afford to 
deceive the earnest men and women who advo- | 
cate this movement. The Republicans of the 
legislature who refused to let this question go 
to the people have committed a mistake whose | 
consequences will be felt in the future. This | 
principle of equal suffrage cannot be put down 
by sneers and scorn, but must be met in a} 
thoughtful and generous spirit, and decided 
fairly and justly.— North Adams (Mass.) | 
Transcript. 





By tHe Firesipe.—(By Lucy Larcom.)— 
What is it fades and flickers in the fire, 
Mutters and sighs, and yields reluctant breath, 
As if in the red embers some desire, 
Some word prophetic, burned, defying death? 
Lords of the forest, stalwart oak and pine, 
Lie down for us in flames of martyrdom; 
A human, household warmth, their death-fires | 
shine ; 
Yet fragrant with high memories they come; | 
Bringing the mountain winds that in their boughs | 
Sang of the torrent and the plashy edge 
Of storm-swept lakes; and echoes that arouse 
The eagle from some splintered eyrie-ledge ; 
And breath of violets, sweet about their roots: | 
And earthy odors of the moss and fern; 
And hum of rivulets; swellof ripening fruits; | 
And green leaves, that to gold-and-crimson | 
turn. 
What clear Septembers fade out in a spark! 
What rare Octobers drop with every coal! | 
Within these costly ashes, dumb and dark, | 
Are hid spring’s budding hope and summer's | 
| 
| 
1 


| 


soul. 
Pictures, far lovelier, smoulder in the fire ; 
Visions of friends who walked among these 
trees, ' 
Whose presence like the free air could inspire | 
A wingtd life and boundless sympathies. 
Eyes with a glow like that in the brown beech, 
When sunset through its autumn beauty 
shines ; 
Or the blue gentian’s look of silent speech, 
To heaven appealing, as earth’s light declines. 
Voices and steps forever fled away 
From the familiar glens, the haunted hills, 
Most pitiful and strange it is to stay | 
Without you in a world your lost love fills. | 
Do you forget us, under Eden-trees, | 
Or in full sunshine on the hills of God, 
Who miss you from the shadow and the breeze, 
And tints and perfumes of the woodland sod? 
Dear for your sake the fireside where we sit, 
Watching these sad, bright pictures come 
and go; | 
That waning years are with your memory lit, 
Is now the lonely comfort that we know. 
Is it all memory? Lo, these forest boughs 
Burst on the hearth into fresh leaf and bloom; | 
Waft a vague far-off sweetness through the 
house, 
And give close walls the hill-side’s breathing- 
room. 
A second life, more spiritual than the first, 
They tind, a life won only out of death; 
O sainted souls, within you still is nursed 
For us a flame not fed by mortal breath! 
Unseen, you bring to this, erewhile your home, 
Fresh air from the new country close above ; 
Through no oblivious heaven your footsteps 
roam ; 
Alive in God, you bless us with his love. 


i 
j 
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Tue Late Covstess Geicciont.—It is just! 


forty-six years since ‘‘the most celebrated Eng- 
lishman of the nineteenth century” breathed 
his last at Nissolonghi. Were he living to-day, 
Byron would be nearing eighty-five, and natu- 
rally the number of his surviving contempora- 
ries is becoming very small. Four years ago, 
the last eminent man among the poet's intimate 
friends passed to hia rest in the person of Lord 
Broughton, better known as Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, and a few weeks ago occurred the death 
at a patriarchal age of another eminent man 
whose name recalled vividly and painfuliy pas- 
sages in the life of the poet—Dr. Lushington. 
And now the grave has closed over a lady whose 
name will ever be associated with that of Byron. | 
The countess Guiccioli seems so entirely to be- 
long to another period of history that, had she 
not revived the recollection of her existence by 
the work she published a year or two since, 
most people would probably have concluded her 
to be dead years ago. Byron left England, de- 
termined never to return to the country which 
had bestowed upon him all the good things of 
this life, in 1815. In November, 1816, he took . 
up his abode at Venice, and abandoned himself 
to a life of combined intellectual exertion and 
profligate pleasure. It was about a vear after 
his arrival there that he became intimate with 
the Countess Guiccioli, and, however repre- 
hensible may have been the relationship between 
them, there is, at all events, this to be said for 
it, that so far as he was concerned it caused him 
to exchange common debauchery for a genuine 
and exclusive attachment to a gifted woman. 
Of Roman origin, the Countess, then very 
young, had really been compelled to make a 
marriage of conrenance with an elderly man, 
little agreeable to her; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if, under these circumstances, and 
having regard to the conventivnal immorality 
of Italy at that time, she surrendered to the 
fascinations of the only man whom Mme. de 
Stael, after large experience, ‘said ever came up 
to her ideal of a poet. When, a few months. 


That 


And she remains true and can ne'er be ide: 
And then she will point with self-evident eine 
At the beautiful relics her lover supplied. 


this day of mal de tete civilization. 


The Romance of Sophronia Brown: A Tale 


of Leap Year.—(By F. W. Clarke.)— 


Sophronia Brown was a gentle maid 

Of age uncertain, demeanor staid, 

And prim as a broomstick in flesh arrayed. 

Her eyes were little, and keen, and grey, 

And each one looked a different way, 

For they never were twins, so her libellers say. 
And the conical nose which projected between, 
Was surmounted by goggles, intended to screen 
Men’s hearts from her dangerous glances, I ween. 


| Her face was skinny, and yellow, too, 
| And her blushes partook of the saffron hue; 


Her auburn tresses she managed to screw 

Into ringlets which looked as if, hung out to dry 
After a wash, they had frozen awry ; 

There only were six of ‘em, by-the-by. 

Her hose were cerulean, but always concealed 
By a pair of gray trowsers which plainly revealed 


That her talents had found among bloomers aj 


field. 

She knew all the ologies ; chemistry, too, 

Though she never had learned how to bake or 
to brew; ; 

But, my goodness gracious! oh! wasn't she 
blue! 

And Chinese, and Choctaw, and Latin, and 
Greek, 

Had into her cranium managed to leak ; 

And Persian, and Sanscrit, she also could speak. 


| In short, there’s no language, alive nor yet dead, | 


Which hadn‘t crept into her wonderfnl head ; 
But such little trifles were nothing; instead, 
She prided herself on the learned degree 


| Of doctress of medicine—female M. D.— 
And she did it much credit we shortly shall see. | 

| She hated the men, though I cannot say why ; 

| And she rated them low and berated them high, 


Saying rather than marry she’d much sooner 
die. 

So she never was courted; she vowed and de- 
clared 

her singular blessedness shouldn't be 
shared 

By the horrible menfolks. But they never cared. 
Yet at last she grew lonely and pined for a mate, 
And wanted to enter the conjugal state, 


But she very soon found it was rather too late. | 


And she ogled and squinted, and ogled again, 

But her delicate beauties were on the wane, 

And she had but her trouble to pay for her pain. 

She laid her plans nicely, and wasn’t to blame— 

For she waited with patience—that nobody came 

Her virginal beauties to lovingly claim. 

Well! she mused and reflected, and finally 
thought 

If the men were so bashful, she certainly ought 

To turn seeker herself, as she never was sought. 

So when leap year came round she had made 
up her mind 

To make a bold plunge and see what she could 


find; 

So she laid all her plans and her forces combined, 

And set out to call upon Ichabod Green, 

As nice a young fellow as ever was seen, 

Who had often admired her intellect keen. 

Now Ichabod Green was a bashful young man, 

Whose speeches left off at the place they began, 

Or into confusion and stammering ran. 

He never had courage to speak to a girl, 

But a glance from a maid set him all in a whirl, 

ill he gaped like au oyster half choked by a 
pearl. ; 

Now when Ichabod Green saw Sophronia Brown 

Coming in at his door he was almost knocked 
down, 

And he trembled :all over from shoe sole to 
crown. 

And he gasped, and he stammered, turned red 
as a beet, 

And his thoughts all ran out at the soles of his 
feet, 

When he tried to offer his caller a seat. 

But the gentle Sophronia, that innocent dove, 


| Mistook the sensations described above 


For the tremulous joy just awakened by love / 
And so she forgot all propriety there, 

But tore off her waterfall, let down her hair, 
And screwed up her features to look like despair ; 


| Then threw herself down on her angular knees, 


Where she certainly couldn’t have felt quite at 
ease, 

For the posture with rheumatiz never agrees ; 

And she poured out her love in a languishing 
voice, ; 

Glaring tenderly up at the youth of her choice, 

Expecting to see him in triumph rejoice. 


; But he stared fora moment in terror and fright, | 


Then started to run, and he surely did right; 


tight. 

And then, with an awful hysterical laugh, 

He found his emotions too heavy by half, 

And fainted away like a terrified calf. 

Now doctress Sophronia never had had 

Any patients before, and she really felt glad 

At seeing him took so exceedingly bad; 

So she called for assistance and brought him 
around, 

Then shook her head wisely, and said that she 
found 

That he needed some physic to make him all 
sound. 

And she purged him, and blistered him, cupped 
him, and bled, 

And sent for a barber to shave his head: 

And soon the poor fellow was totally dead. 

She killed him with science as dead as a perch, 

And, though sorry at first, did her spirits soon 
lurch 

Into joy scientific at thought of research; 


So she made a post-mortem, and cut him in| 


scraps, 

And found he had died of a sudden relapse 

Of a tever he had in his childhood, perhaps ! 

And she wrote an account of the wonderful case, 

And all of the symptoms did carefully trace ; 

And three big quarto volumes the work did 
embrace. 

And now the skeleton, nice and clean, 

Of the most unfortunate Ichabod Green, 

In Sophronia’s cabinet may be seen; 

All nicely mounted and varniehed, too, 

And hitched together with wires and glue; 

An A No. 1 anatomical view. 

She never was married, but up to this day 

If you ask ner the reason, she surely will say 

That she once was engaged but the youth passed 
away; 


after their first acquaintance, Count de Guiccioli ! — Boston Commonwealth. 


| Asaph Churvhill. 16th Ward, Bosto 


believed to be sufficient to qualify -his concern to 
merit and receive a share of the patronage of an en- 
terprising and public-spirited community, and to en- 
able it to assist those in Want in securing 


The Very Best Articles on the Most Favor- 
able Terms. 


place, or for whatever purpose, will be cheerfully 
given to any who may favor the establishment witha 
eall. 


Albany, corner of Dover, street, 


jan25 BOSTON, MASS. tf 





Joseph Carew’s 
‘MARBLE AND STONE WORKS 


—Or— 


| Monumental and Memorial Character. 


CHURCH INTERIOR WORK, STATUARY, | 
LTC, 


DESIGNED AND,EXECUTED. 
|Nos. 500 and 502 Tremont Street. 


| The undersigned respectfully ealls the attention of | 


| the public to his new assortment of finished Tablets 
fand Memorials suitable for adults and children, 


| Which he offers for sale at his Warerooms, Nos. 500 


H. J. E. CAREW, 


| meh2?-4t Proprietor. 


8 REMOVAL. : 
| see cad 
G. H. ROTH, 

Practical Watchmaker, 

(FORMERLY WITH BIGELOW, KENNARD AND CO.) 

| tMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

FINE WATCHES, 

MANTELS & TRAVELLING CLOCKS, 

GOLD CHAINS, Etc., Etc., 


Has Removed to 


368 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Globe Theatre Building. 


febl 3m 





AUCTION SALES. 


BY R. L. DAY & COBB. 


FINANCIAL! 


EIGHT THOUSAND SHARES 


—OF THE— 


BOSTON LAND C0.! 


Now held by the Company as Collateral to 
Seeure Payment of Mortgages Held 
by English Heirs, 


be Sold Auction, 
Without Reserve! 


Pursuant to a mutual agreement between the execu- 


To by 


tive officers of the Company and the owner of the 


| 


| Stock, 


8000 SHARES WILL BE SOLD 


WEDNESDAY, the 16th day of April, 1873, 
—AT THE— 
Merchants’ Exchange Reading Room, 


The Sale to commence at 11 1-2 oclock, A. M. 





| But she grabbed at his coat-tails and held him | The Stock will be offered in lots of One Hundred 


Shares. vith the right of buyer to take any number 

| not exceeding Fire Hundred. The conditions of sale 
to be the same as at the Great Sale by the Company, 
January 29th, 1873. 

The standing, object aud plans of the Boston Land 
| Company are now so well-known and so generally 
‘understood that itis not deemed necessary to give 

any detailed statement of them in this connection, 
It may be mentioned, however. that every share of 
the 25.000 offered by and sold for the Company in 
| January has been taken and settled for in_ strict 


| compliance with the conditions of that sale. and there | with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of | 


| are now in its possession solid assets sufficient to 
pay off all its Hiabilities—-ecuring to it the unencum- 
ered oynership of 


| FIFTY MILLIONS FEET OF LAND, 
AND EXTENSIVE AND 
Very Valuable Riparian Rights in Boston 
Harbor! 


Together with more than 


SURPLUS CASH IN ITS 
TREASURY. 


$120,000 


The unprecedentedly stron 
the Company. and the favorable progress of import- 
ant measur iffecting the valne of its property. are 
in themsel amply 
cheaper to-day at $8.00 than it was at the time of 

| the last sale at the price it then brought, which was | 
| acknowledged by all familiar with the facts to be 

| very low. 
| This will be the last free public sale of any | 
| H 
| large lot of the stock. 


OFFICERS. | 


President. Aiphens P. Blake of Hyde Park; Vice: | > 


President. Charles H.Coffinof Newburyport; Treas: | 
urer, Edward Turner of Quinev: Directors, A. P. | 
Blike of Hyde Park; Edward Turner of Quincy; O. | 
D. Ashley ef New York: Joon A. Pray of Boston; | 
James H. Collins of Cambridge: ¢ \. White of} 
Hyde Park; =. A. Bradbury of Boston; Charles | 
Coffin of Newburyport: John G. Webster of Boston; | 
a; Jobn C. Watson | 
of Boston; R. A. Richards of Boston; E. P. White 

of New York. 


R. L. DAY & COBB, | 


mch29 AUCTIONEERS. st | 


Any information or advice as to the most adyan- | 
tageous woods for construction or finish, in whatever | 


Joseph F. Paul & Co., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1243. 


financial condition of | 


sifficient to make the stock | 300 TROPICAL PLANTS, w1, 


THE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$456,863.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 


CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
$000 as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. tf meh22 


Triple Bet ined : 
FRENCH SUGAR. 


15 Cases just received per ‘‘Ville de Paris,” 
and for sale by 


S, S, PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
mch29 ot 





“ FASHIONS.” 


'Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


West in the World. 


| 
| 
| 


| ae SEND FOR TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janis 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


;}DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE. RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SIEEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, [IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 
» Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
| e STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
badyand durability it is not surpassed 
by any Leadin the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can, 
| Borin order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-anark an eighteveinton ced star. with our 
corporate seat inthe cenier. Tats mb every pack- 
fage of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it, 
tebs om 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Damask, Freneli Lasting, ete. Alse, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND TITE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


| CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES. MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is minade froin Ghoroughtis Kilndried stoek, 


and 502 Tremont street, opposite Odd Fellows? Hall. | 


by experienced workinen, ane cur tacilities are unsur- | 


passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


Factory ar East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


jant-3m 


Ba- A speeialty made of Sigvs and Decorations, 


meh2y tt 


CHOICE GOoODSs! 


JAMES DINGLEY & C0,, 


At Stores 00 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Be PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL: 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt mecbi 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 


TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS. the Dt RABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELI A- 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


2 Milk Street (OLp SouTH BLocK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


mchl 311 Broadway, New York. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
| OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 5000 Engravings and Chromos. 





! ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
: le a 
FLORIST, 
| ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 
| Morning. 
|800 HYACINTHS. 


Stems, in Pot- ard 
' 3000 TUBEROSE 





Showing Flowering 
Glasses 
BULBS (first quality). 
ich we let for Dec- 
Evening Parties. 


orative purposes. Wedldinus, 


Balls, &c. ie a: 
Orders by Express or Telezraph attended to with 
Moreh ed Open to the Public from 6 A.M. to 10..M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 
decit! WM. DOOGTE, Proprictor. 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 


quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. febltr 





1873. 


Purchasers will tind | 


We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl: | 
edged. but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es-! 


REASONABLE | 


| 








BEAL & HOOPER, 
Manufacturers of Black Walnut 


Furniture, 


SALESROOMS : 
3 & 4 HOLMES’S BLOCK, 


Haymarket Sq., Boston, 


We have constantly on handa large assortment of 
Rich, Medium and Low-priced 


Chamber Suites, 
- Sideboards, 
Hall-Stands, 
‘Lables, Ete. 


All our work 1s from New Designs, thoroughly 
made and elegantly finished. We invite the public to 
call and examine our stock before purchasing. 

jan4 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 
jan4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDs. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mehl5 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. febl 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(ResipENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
publie buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varhish 
or Freneh polish. 3m jan4 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 


Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
| and MONTREAL. 





in all parts of the world. tr mchs 


_ Pr weN my _ 
| PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
| The best known in this community, is in general use 
| among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
| asa mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
} versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
| selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
jmanufaeture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
| living ata distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
vacked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
JAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


febl Sm 38 BROAD STREET. 


~_ on 


CLOTHING 


Washington, Cor. Essex St. 
MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING ! 


Fine assortment of SPRING OVERCOATS, DIAG- 
ONAL SUITS, and Suits of all kinds; 5000 pairs 
PANTS, assorted styles and grades; 5000 VESTS, 
assorted styles and grades; 3000 WHITE VESTS. 
Also, a full stock of CHILDREN’S, BOYS’ and 
YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, adapted to the season. Our 
whole stock is gotten up in best of style and make, 
all of which is offered onthe ONE- PRICE principle, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. tf mech2 


as 
——— 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

THE TRAVELERS is the only compiny in Ameries 
writing yearly or monthly policies of insurance 
against general accidents. ¢ 

TuF TRAVELERS 
general accident 
written last year. 


has written 


policies, of which 


upWard of 270,000 


S418 were 


THE TRAVELERS insures men of all trades, occupa. 
tions, and professions, between the ages of Is 
and 65, at a yearly cost of to £10 per $1,000, for 
risks not specially hazardous. 

IN these days of accidents, every business man, 

working man, professional man. or any other man, 

should have 
cured at litle trouble and small cost. 


an accident policy. It can be pro- 

The TRAVELERS also grants all forms of full Life and 
Endowment Insurance, and offers peculiar induce 
ments in its detnite, 
straight-forward contract. its ample security, its 
low premiums, and its good management. 


Fensible all-cash plan, its 


The TRAVELERS has paid over Two Millions cash in 
direct benefits to policy-holders, for death or inju- 
ry, disbursing among 16.710 claimants a sum aver- 
aging SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 
A DAY for every working-day since the company 
began business. 

The TRAVELERS has Cash A--cts of $2.259.945.48, af- 
fording a net surplus, as te policy-holders, over 
and above re-insurance reserve and all Jiabihties, 
Of S7U5371.58. 

For insurance, apply to any 
company. 


agent, or write to the 


CHARLES G. C. PLUMMER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
89 Washington street. 


aprs Mt 


"THE KANKAKEE €0., 


OF WILMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


The attention of CAPITALISTS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS is invited to the advantages offered by this 
Company at the CITY OF WILMINGTON, 

WATER-POWER, revidly for occupancy, unsur- 
passed and almost unlimited, on lease at $2.50 per 
horse power, for a limited amount. 

Manufacturing investments exempted from taxa 
tion for ten years. 

The best of Schools, and Cliurches of different de- 
nominations. 

The cost of living more than one-third less thang 
that In any Eastern city. 

Best of Coal at $2.50 per ton; Flour, 36.25; Corn, 








J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan25 ly 


REAL ESTATE. — 


S.P, TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mch2 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES. SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf febls 





| 
} 


| NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


| 

| No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


| 
| $476,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
| payment of premium where parties have paid allcash- 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
| ot! Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


‘ 
extent of their value. 

| ‘The following Table will show the time that a Life 

| Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in 





force after the annual cash payment of premium has 


ceased. no other condition of the policy being vio.| . 


lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments | 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. i 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. | 


| 


| 
| 


ure 


2 Payments 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments, 
6 Payments, 
7 Payments, 


1 Payment. 


‘| 5 Payments. 


when in: 


i 30 
ss) 
40 


Policies issued to the amount of 
#20,000, | 
on a single life. on the LIFF or ENDOWMENT plan. 
| This Company is now entering U} 


} year. and has at risk 


$66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details or the 
ns, address either the Presideny 
| or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 
Wat. W. MORLAND. M.D., Medical Examiner. 
apr5 


,on its twenty-ninth | 


| 
| 


| Company's operatio 


J. W. ‘Vrient. Actmarv. 





5 to $20 per lay! Agents wanted! Allclasses of 
= working people. of either sex, young or old 
make more money at work for ué in their spare mo 











S. ll the time, tnan at anything else. Partic 
ments ee. Address G, Stinson & Co., P e. 


20 cents per bushel; Meats from 6 to 12 cents per 
pound. 

Cheap. fertile, dry bluff lands for dwelling houses. 

Inexhaustible iron ore of best quality within fifty 
miles hy water transportation. 

Hard Woods—White Oak, Black Walnut, ete.,— 
near the Kankakee and Iroquois river:. 

Pine Lumber, Stone, Bricks, Lime, 
cheaper than in New England 

Connection by rail and by water with Chicago (52 
miles). and with St. Louis, New Orleans, and inland 
with New York. 

With the raw material ofalmost every kind of man- 
ufacture near at hand—compare protits with the East, 
Considerthe home market there, with more than half 
the people of the country now as near the city of 
Wilmington as they are to the city of Boston, and 
apidly increasing in favor of the former city. 

The Company are rapidly extending their naviga- 
tion with proceeds of their gold-bearing bonds, sold 
by C. E. FULLER & CO., Bankers, No.2 State street. 

For other information, or descriptive pamphlets, 
etc., apply to the COMPANY’S OFFICE, under Unit- 
ed States Hotel, 

Corner Beach and Kingston Streets, Boston, 
Or 106 Water street, Wilmington, Il. 
E. P. CARPENTER, Managing Director. 
Feb. 15. 2m 


etc., much 


EW WHARF. 

To accommodate the increased demand for Lumber 
in the Burnt District, the undersigned offer for sale 
a full assortment at their new wharf, 


324 Broad Street, Prentice’s Wharf. 


We now have our five large saw-mills in full opera 
tion, and are prepared to contract for 


SPRUCE TIMBER, 


for Storea and Warehouses, for immediate delivery 

We can furnish in Boston by Railroad, during th 
winter, Schedules of Spruce, sawed to order, in two to 
three weeks from date of contract. 

Also on hand, full stocks of 
Pine, Spruce and Hemlock Boards, 

Flooring, Furring and Studding, 
Sheathing, Shelving and Finish, 
Shipping Boards and Scantling, 
Laths, Shingles and Clapboards. 


GEO. B. JAMES & CO,, 


MAIN OFFICE.......-- 14 State street, Boston. 
WHARVES 324 Broad street, Boston, 
And at Junction Bridge & Cambridge streets, 
janll East Cambridge. tf 


" DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 





Ce 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


__ CLOTHING, ETC. 


EARD, MOULTON é&CO. 


febl-3m 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 CHauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


cC.C. Moutros, R. P. GODDARD, 


. W. BEARD, 
: E. F. MILLER. ly 


febl H.C. BLUE, 


XREELAND,HARDING & LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasHINGTON STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WiNsLow HERRICK, 


L. L. HARDING. F. H. WILLIAMS, 


SILas W. LooOMIs, JOuUN HAMILTON. ‘ 
m 


nov2 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 CuHatuncy Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN A. 8. YOUN@, 
H. 8. BURDETT, mchl-6m Cc. C. Goss. 
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